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THE FIRST MOTION PICTURE THEATER' 
EUGENE LEMOYNE CONNELLY 


Copyright, 1939, by Eugene LeMoyne Connelly 


which the first moving pictures were shown and the opening of the 


Il Is A singular fact that eight years elapsed between the date on 


world’s first all-motion-picture theater in Pittsburgh. It took that 
long, mark you, for the germ of an idea to incubate in the minds of 
showmen steeped in the lore and traditions of the theater, alive to every 
opportunity for money-making and skilled beyond all others in the diffi- 
cult art or science, whichever you choose to call it, of sensing the pub- 
lic’s desire for entertainment. 

I wonder if any of you realize that when the first all-moving-picture 
theater was opened in Pittsburgh the aeroplane was not much more than 
a dream of Darius Green, and it was three years later when the Wright 
brothers crashed the front pages of the newspapers of the world with 
the story of their first public flight at Kitty Hawk, North Carolina. 
Bleriot had not yet winged his way across the English Channel in that 
history-making twenty-seven minute flight from Calais to Dover. Auto- 
mobiles were still curiosities on the highways, and were entered from 
the rear by a pair of steps with a brass handrail, like the thing with 
which some of us may be familiar as the reluctant threshold to the patrol 


1An address delivered at 2 luncheon meeting of the Historical Society of Western 
Pennsylvania on November 30, 1939. Ed. 
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wagon. And they were equipped, too, with whip-sockets so that when 
they failed to go, horses could be hitched to them, and the driver had to 
have a whip to make them pull him out of the mire of unpaved 
highways. 

It was only the year before that Henry Ford contested the validity 
of the Sedden patents to a gas engine, and it was all of six years after 
the first moving picture theater opened that Mr. Ford in 1911 won the 
right to use these patents without interference. 

And have you stopped to think that it was fifteen years after Pittsburgh 
gave the world its first exclusive theater of the movies that on Novem- 
ber 2, 1920, the radio in Pittsburgh had its initial public use for broad- 
casting? 


All this may seem too great a tax on your credulity if not on your 
memories but these are the unvarnished facts. 

It was on June 19, 1905, that the world’s first all-moving-picture 
theater was opened in the building at 433-435 Smithfield Street, second 
door from Diamond Street and now part of the Frank and Seder Store 
block. 


This was the parent of all the movies of today, absolutely the first per- 


manent bringing together of films in a separate building for show pur- 
poses in a theater in which there was no other kind of entertainment. 

It was the idea of the late State Senator John P. Harris, who was 
then associated with his brother-in-law, Mr. Harry Davis, in a variety of 
amusement enterprises. 

Mr. Harris and Mr. Davis had jointly shown “Lumiere’s cinemato- 
graph” at the Avenue Theater in connection with a vaudeville and stock 
company continuous performance in April, 1897. These were the first 
movies ever seen in Pittsburgh. They consisted of a single reel used as 
an added attraction in the continuous show and introduced as a novelty, 
or rather as a freak of photography, by a lecturer. 

As I have pointed out, eight years elapsed after this first showing of 
the flickering films in Pittsburgh before any man thought of or put into 
actual practice the idea of giving a show altogether of moving pictures. 
Mr. Harris was that man. 

There was, of course, a good deal of talk among Mr. Harris and his 
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associates as to what the name of the newfangled show shop should be. 
There had been museums, musees, sideshows, vaudeville shows, variety 
theaters, and just plain playhouses, but there was no precedent for the 
silent entertainment obtained by means of moving photography. To me 
fell the task of coining a new name. My suggestion was that the price 
of admission and the old Greek word for theater—odeon—be combined 
to form a name, using the slang term nickel for five cents and odeon for 
theater. The combination Nickelodeon was so euphonious that in some 
quarters it has stuck to every kind of moving picture show even to this 
day. 

The Nickelodeon was a remodeled storeroom, the remodeling con- 
sisting largely of the installation of a white linen sheet, some opera 
chairs, a crude phonograph, a lot of stucco, burlap and paint, and a 
myriad of incandescent lights. This re-converted storeroom under its 
slangy appellation—Nickelodeon—was a tremendous success from the 
very beginning. Its total capacity was ninety-six seats. Nevertheless it 
entertained the amazing average daily number of seven thousand pa- 
trons. Eight o’clock in the morning was the opening hour and it never 
ceased to grind out its films until midnight. In this run of sixteen hours 
there were seats for 6,144 people. The entire program consisted of one 
or two reels of film running for a period of from twelve to twenty min- 
utes, and the audience, therefore, changed practically every quarter hour. 


There were no reserved seats and a nickel was the uniform price. In a 
day’s run fully one thousand people would stand. 
There was some crowding, as you may imagine, and tender, sensitive 


corns and bunions were grievously offended. 

I recall, with a never-ending laugh, an incident related by the Nickel- 
odeon’s sole usher. 

A barefoot newsboy had paid his nickel and pushed his way among 
the standees, Directly in front of him was a clergyman in Episcopal col- 
lar and frock. The dominie stepped back to rest a tired foot and in doing 
so planted his boot upon the newsie’s bare toes. 

“Goshang you; why don’t you look where you’re steppin’,” the little 
street arab ejaculated vehemently as he raised his hurting foot to ease 
the pain with a squeeze of his hand. 
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“T’m sorry, lad,” the minister apologized, “but that was a naughty 
word you used. You must never use it again.” 

And withdrawing a dime from his vest pocket, he added: 

“Here’s a dime; I'll give it to you if you promise never to say that 
bad word again.” 

The boy reached for the dime and in turning about in the crowd to 
give it to him, the preacher moved forward a bit and planted his other 
foot on the toes of an Irish laborer standing by his side. 

The Irishman grimaced and moaned painfully, and looking savagely 
at the embarrassed dominie, said: 

“Oi have a word in my mouth that’s worth two dollars and a 
quarter.” 


Then there is the story about the enterprising house manager at the 
Nickelodeon, who one day flashed a slide on the screen reading: “A 
twenty dollar bill has been found in the lobby. Will the owner please 
form a line at the box office window tomorrow night?” 


Let’s take a look at what was going on in Pittsburgh theatricals when 
the Nickelodeon opened on June 19, 1905. 

As a matter of fact only two theaters were open that week, the Nick- 
elodeon and the Nixon, for it was the month of brides and roses, and 
until the following year no Pittsburgh theater ever ran through the 
summer months. 

The Nixon was a comparatively new playhouse. It had opened on 
December 7, 1903, with Francis Wilson in “Erminie,” and on June 
19, 1905, was playing a summer opera season of only a few weeks dura- 
tion. The attraction was the W. T. Carleton Opera Company in 
“When Johnny Comes Marching Home.” 

Every other theater was “dark,” as closing time is characterized in the 
argot of the play-world. But just a few days before in seyeral instances 
and several weeks in others, the “S. R. O.” sign was being displayed at 
nearly all of them, for Pittsburgh was in those days “fa good show town.” 

The Duquesne Theater, on Penn Avenue, just a fortnight before, 
was presenting the Thalia Theater Yiddish Company in the “Kreutzer 
Sonata,” “The Truth,” and “Sappho.” 

The Bijou — ah! the Bijou, home of the “mellerdrammer” — had 
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been playing “Bertha the Sewing Machine Girl,” who hadn’t lost a 
stitch. Its closing show, another classic familiar to the recent movies, was 
“The James Boys in Missouri.” 

Ben Greet and his Elizabethan Players were doing “Hamlet” at 
Carnegie Music Hall. 

The Academy of Music had burlesque with Princess somebody doing 
a tease dance — “The Dance of the Asp” — just as teasing but a little 
more dressed up than Sally Rand in 1939. 

Blaney’s Empire Theater was on Collins Avenue, East End, after- 
wards called the Pershing, and doing such lacrimose shows as Bertha M. 
Clay’s “Thorns and Orange Blossoms.” 

The Highland Theater, which few of you will remember, was at the 
bridge under which the Pennsylvania Railroad crosses Highland Avenue. 
The Yiddish Players from Irving Square Theater, New York, were 
playing a Jewish repertoire. 

The Pittsburgh Exposition at the Point had an ice skating rink with 
hockey games as the chief attraction, and there was roller skating at the 
Auditorium on Penn Avenue. 

The Alvin Theater had just closed with Olive May—John W. Al- 
baugh, Jr., and their company in a sparkling comedy, “The Inspector 
from Kansas,” and the Debovier Opera Company in the fourth act of 
Verdi’s opera, “Otello.” 

The Grand, home of Keith Vaudeville, had closed for the summer 
with a fifteen-act bill that included the beloved Walter C. Kelly, the 
Virginia Judge, with his Old Dominion police court monologue, and the 
kinetograph, the American successor of Lumiere’s cinematograph. 

There were no air-conditioning systems in those days, and people found 
their entertainment in the pleasure parks, such as Kennywood, Southern 
Calhoun, Oakwood, and Luna. These were all running when the Nick- 
elodeon made its maiden-bow, and each presented vaudeville, circus acts, 
and music. 

The Nickelodeon flourished like the proverbial green bay tree or 
mushrooms in a dark cellar on a dank night. There is a tradition that 
the second all-moving-picture theater in the world was started at War- 
saw, in downtrodden Poland, by an enterprising Pole who passed through 
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Pittsburgh at the time the first Nickelodeon was introduced and hurried 
home to his native land to forestall any competitor. This, however, is 
probably just a tradition. 

Mr. Davis and Mr. Harris, quick to realize the importance of their 
new show business, immediately started other theaters in other cities. 
One of these was opened at Eighth and Market Streets, Philadelphia; 
another at Main and Water Streets, Rochester, New York; one at 1223 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; another at Main and Division Streets, 
Buffalo; still another at 1205 Market Street, in the City of Brotherly 
Love, and yet another at Ninth and Market Streets, in that same Penn- 
sylvania Quakertown; and one on Euclid Avenue in Cleveland. 

In Pittsburgh fourteen or fifteen sprang up in the wake of the Nickel- 
odeon. One was located at 639 Smithfield Street; another at Fifth Av- 
enue and Grant Street, opposite the courthouse, and still others in other 
downtown sections. Oddly enough the idea of the neighborhood theater 
had not yet been evolved and no Nickelodeons were placed other than in 
crowded districts. 

Just how realistic were the movies of those early days is illustrated by 
an incident that happened one night in the crowded Bijou Dream Thea- 
ter at 639 Smithfield Street. A western drama was being shown on the 
screen, and the hero was in the toils of the villain who was just about to 
cut his heart out with a stiletto. The scene was tense. The audience was 
even tenser. Its emotions had been played upon throughout the reel. In 
the center of the house an Italian laborer had watched the plot weave 
itself up to the tragic moment. The Italian was breathless but still mut- 
tering monosyllabic imprecations upon the villain. Suddenly, as the stiletto 
was poised to strike, the Italian arose in his seat, drew a forty-five-caliber 
pistol from his hip pocket and fired point blank at the villain and through 
the screen. 

Only the presence of a good house manager prevented a panic that 
night. 

It was typical of all the Nickelodeons to have blaring phonographs 
over the box offices grinding out happy tunes in strident tones throughout 
the day and night. 
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One of these movies, as I have said, was at the corner of Fifth Avenue 
and Grant Street, directly across from the courthouse, where the judges 
were trying criminal cases and endeavoring to hear witnesses’ testimony 
and counsels’ arguments above the din of the Nickelodeon’s phonograph. 

The noise became so intolerable that in the interest of orderly justice 
the court issued an injunction against all picture houses, restraining them 
from using phonographs to attract patrons. 

There has always been a great deal of curiosity as to what the first 
picture shown at the Nickelodeon was. A photograph of the building an- 
swers this question. There seems to have been a double bill on the open- 
ing day, for the one sheet cards outside announced “Poor but Honest,” 
which was probably a serio-comic, and “The Baffled Burgler,” which 
was likely a comedy. In front of the box office were the words “showing 
continuously.” Next door to the theater was a penny arcade which ad- 
vertised automatic vaudeville and admission free. This was at 431 Smith- 
field Street. 

This amusement automat is often mistaken for the moving pictures of 
the screen and is responsible for many confused ideas as to just which 
was the first picture house and where was its location. The answer is not 
hard to find by an oldster with an uncanny memory and an intimate 
touch with the film industry. 

In 1889 Thomas Edison invented the first motion picture camera. 
In the same year George Eastman perfected the first flexible film. Thus 
the wizard Edison was able to give eyes to his phonograph. The first 
machine was called the Edison Kinetoscope. It was a cabinet containing 
a wide slot through which one could see pictures of people and animals 
and scenes apparently in motion. There was a smaller slot into which 
one would drop a penny and start the kinetoscope going. It was used 
chiefly in open-front stores called “Penny Arcades” and may be regard- 
ed as the grandmother of the moving picture as we know it today. It was 
not, however, the original moving picture of the screen. In 1896 the 
Vitascope was invented, at about the same time that the French scientist, 
Lumiere, invented the Cinematograph. 

Although the Vitascope was shown in New York in 1896, it was the 
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Cinematograph that gave the most perfect moving picture, and it was 
this device which first brought the films to Pittsburgh in 1897. 
Twelve years of patent litigation followed and undoubtedly retarded 


the growth of this new infant industry which now ranks among the first 
five in America and represents an invested capital of more than two bil- 
lion dollars. 

Pittsburgh has another distinction in connection with the creation of 
the movies. It was a center of moving picture production before Holly- 
wood was heard of, and was close on the heels of New York and New 
Jersey in the making of films. 

A year after the Nickelodeon was opened Harry Davis entered the 
industry as a maker of his own moving pictures. Few people know that 
pictures ever were made here. Mr. Davis foresaw the tremendous de- 
mand for moving pictures and the inability of the then existing studios 
in New York and New Jersey to meet this demand. So he decided he 
would supply his own market with his own product. He employed two of 
Mr. Edison’s finest experts, brought them to Pittsburgh and opened the 
first and I believe the only manufactory of moving pictures Pittsburgh 
has ever had. The studio was located in the Alsop Building, on Fifth 
Avenue next to the Park Building. 

A bright young man from the New York picture studios was engaged 
as idea man at the munificent salary of forty dollars a week. 

His name was Gilbert M. Anderson. Keep that name in mind for 
most of you were to know him later under another name. 

Young Anderson was born to the show world. His sister was a great 
musical comedy star and his whole family was steeped in the sock and 
buskin. 

He was to remain in Pittsburgh for a year and then to be “fired” for 
total lack of “ideas.” During these twelve months of his tenure in Pitts- 
burgh, Gilbert M. Anderson filmed the ecclesiastical pageant on the oc- 
casion of the consecration of St. Paul’s Cathedral on October 24, 1906, 
and created one of the first of the well-known “chase” type of film 
comedies that had a tremendous vogue in the early days of the “flickers” 
—a picture with its locale in Hazelwood and its plot evolving around a 
newspaper want ad in which everybody chased everybody else over all 
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sorts of hurdles, with a reversal of the film that made them run back- 
wards and jump over walls and fences in reverse. 

But Gilbert spent most of his time chasing Pittsburgh’s beautiful 
daughters, and so Mr. Davis gave him a permanent leave of absence. 

Sadly, Gilbert departed and next turned up in Indianapolis where he 
fell in with a motion picture machine inventor named Spohr. They 
formed the firm of Spohr and Anderson, abbreviated it to S. and A., and 
translated that into E-S-S-A-N-A-Y, which quickly became one of the 
leading motion picture studios in the world. One of their tremendously 
popular series was a westerner that told luridly of the adventures of 
Broncho Billy. That gentleman came to be the nation’s idol among the 
men and women as well as the youngsters who had become bitten with 
the still new “bug” of movie attendance. 

The hero, Broncho Billy, was our Gilbert M. Anderson himself, who 
played the part, made the films, and directed them. He had lost his forty- 
dollar-a-week job with Harry Davis because “he hadn’t any ideas.” He 
quickly became a millionaire showman and a figure in the new mart of 
the movies—Hollywood. 

It was my great pleasure in 1929 to present to the Historical Society 
of Western Pennsylvania the Lubin moving picture projecting machine 
that was first used in the first Nickelodeon. 

The projecting machine which Mr. Davis and Mr. Harris had pur- 
chased for the opening of the Nickelodeon failed to arrive in time for the 
first show. George W. Dawson, now widely known as an expert mov- 
ing picture cameraman, had been barnstorming around the country 
showing films in schoolhouses, colleges, vacant store rooms and other 
places along the main streets of small towns where the movies were as 
yet only hearsay. 

Mr. Dawson loaned his Lubin projecting machine to the Nickelodeon, 
and it remained there until the regular machine was installed, which was 
about a week later. 

This is the machine you now have in your museum. Speaking of this 
first projector, Mr. Dawson said: 

“T changed the old carbon burner to a mazda light outfit. In those 
early days we had to use carbide tanks for producing light, instead of the 
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up-to-date rheostats and control coils you now have. We used water, 
loaded with salt, to control the current. There were no rewinds for 
rewinding the film. It was run into a bag hung in front of the machine. 
There were, as you noticed, no fire shutters or protection of any kind 
on the machine. I think this machine was about the first one used 
throughout this section of the country for putting on professional exhibi- 
tions. Our films, at that time, ranged from twenty-five to fifty feet, 
without titles. Among the early features were: “The Bold Bank Robery,’ 
“The Moonshiner’s Daughter,’ ‘Escaped from Sing Sing,’ and a few 
others of that type. This about completes the history of this machine.” 

News of the success of the Nickelodeon soon spread, and Nickelodeons 
sprang up all over the country. The copyists even then indicated their 
inclination toward the garish, which was later to result in palaces of ori- 
ental splendor by replacing the simple stucco front with papier-mache 
grottoes illuminated with red-eyed gargoyles. 

This new group of inconspicuous theater operators sprang from queer 
origins. None of them had been previously connected with amusement 
enterprises. Most of them were Jews who had been engaged in mercan- 
tile pursuits. Here was a cash business that could be started with a few 
hundred dollars. Duplication was easy. With one “Nick” established, 
others followed. In this modest way various circuits were started, in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, which were sold to the bankers not many 
years later for millions. 

Among the newcomers who began operations in New York were 
three unknowns who were later to become masters of a world industry. 
They were Adolph Zukor, Marcus Loew, and William Fox. 

Zukor, just out of the fur business, had a penny arcade on Fourteenth 
Street. He cleared part of the arcade and opened a Nickelodeon, begin- 
ning the foundation of a fortune for which he later refused forty million 
dollars. Loew, also graduated from the fur business, opened a store on 
Fourteenth Street which was the beginning of the Loew Circuit and also 
a fortune of gigtantic proportions. Fox, formerly in the cloth-finishing 
business, opened a store in Brooklyn, quickly followed by others and he, 
too, was on his way to millions. It was a coincidence that Zukor and Fox 
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were born in adjacent villages in Hungary and spent their youth in sur- 
roundings where money was unknown. 

Picture-producing companies began operations in various lofts and 
unused crannies, and the most unexpected people found themselves en- 
gaged in the excitements of creative and lucrative art. There were Bio- 
graph, Vitagraph, Lubin, Essanay, and others meteorically prominent, 
now long forgotten. 

The chief producer of the Biograph Company was an inconspicuous 
actor named D. W. Griffith. He was the first to sense the possibilities of 
the new medium and the first to realize the value of picture personalities. 
In a brief time he gathered about him the people who were to rule the 
screen in their day: Mary Pickford, Lillian Gish, Dorothy Gish, Mae 
Marsh, Robert Barron, Blanche Sweet, Lionel Barrymore, Henry Wal- 
thall, and others. 

Soon came a director with the ideal low-comedy sense, Mack Sennett. 
If anyone can claim to have rolled audiences in the aisles it is Sennett. 
His Keystone pictures were completely uninhibited. He knew no re- 
straint. ‘To him a laugh was a laugh, no matter how far he had to go to 
get it. If a taxicab with policemen rolled up, forty policemen emerged. 
His chases went through judges’ chambers, the mayor’s office, his wife’s 
bathroom, the governor’s love nest, or wherever they could be most 
embarrassing. After these arduous and overheating pursuits, Sennett re- 
freshed his actors by having them chase each other into a pond or into 
the waiting arms of the “Keystone Cops” of happy memory. Among his 
early standbys were Charlie Chaplin, Fatty Arbuckle, and Mabel Nor- 
mand. 

I hope you will pardon me if I seem to have wondered away from my 
text, but the story of the first Nickelodeon is so intimately interlaced with 
the evolution of a great industry that I would feel I had scarce com- 
pleted my narrative if I were to fail to give you a few illuminating 
figures. 

This two to three billion dollar industry today entertains weekly 
150,000,000 people in the United States; in the whole world half a bil- 
lion; spends on an average $375,000 to make a single feature and as 
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much, in extraordinary cases, as $750,000. It spends a hundred million 
annually for advertising, and has taken in in a single theater the world’s 
gross for a single week of nearly $200,000. 

So, from the little acorn on Smithfield Street in 1905, has grown the 
giant oak of today, symbolized by an industry about which we may now 
talk in the language of the New Deal and Col. Mulberry Sellers — 


“There’s billions in it!” 











COLONEL JAMES BURD IN THE 
CAMPAIGN OF 1760' 


LILY LEE NIXON 


T THE BEGINNING of the year 1760 Colonel James Burd of 

Pennsylvania was at his home in Lancaster studying the mili- 

tary and political situation and planning for the new year. ‘The 
Seven Years’ War was dragging on in Europe; here in America, one of 
the lands for which France and England were contending, the war must 
surely be fought to a definite conclusion. Quebec had fallen to Wolfe, 
but Murray had great difficulty in holding it, since Amherst had not yet 
conquered all Canada. Hence Burd asked for and received his old stra- 
tegic post, Fort Augusta, on the upper Susquehanna.* Word soon arrived 
from Governor Hamilton that the provincial forces were to be reduced 
to one hundred and fifty men, half of whom Burd was to have at 
Augusta. The colonel hastened to Carlisle, the military center of the 
state, and busied himself disbanding the remaining troops of the 1759 
campaign and selecting those to be retained in the service. 

On February 8, Burd left Carlisle with two companies and arrived 
that evening at Harris’ Ferry. Floating ice cakes made the Susquehanna 
so treacherous that he dared not risk taking his men over, yet he and 
Colonel Hugh Mercer determined to cross that evening. Of the venture, 
Burd wrote in his journal, “I fell in the river twice and Colonel Mercer 
once.” Fortunately the home of his hospitable old friend, John Harris, 

1 Read at a meeting of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania on October 31, 
1939. For discussions of earlier phases of Burd’s career by the same author, who is now a 
teacher of history in Peabody High School, see ante, 17:235-246 (December, 1934), 
18:109-124 (June, 1935), and Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, 59: 
106-133 (April, 1935). Ed. 

2 Hamilton to Burd, Philadelphia, January 7, 1760, Shippen Papers, §:3 (Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania). 


3 “Journal of Col. James Burd of the Provincial Service, 1760,” in Pennsylvania Ar- 
chives, second series, 7:415-418. 
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was close by. The warmth of the greetings and the blazing logs heaped 
high on the open hearth prevented the two colonels suffering ill effects 
from their dangerous exposure. The conversation must have veered to 
the native land of these two officers both of whom had left Scotland 
shortly after Culloden was fought. Mercer could give first-hand infor- 
mation concerning the manly beauty of Bonnie Prince Charlie; Mrs. 
Harris and her daughters, however, doubtless showed curiosity about his 
rescuer, Flora McDonald, who later came to this country and saw her 
husband and son defeated by the compatriots of Burd and Mercer at 
Moore’s Creek Bridge,* ““The Second Battle of Culloden.” But for- 
tunately for Colonel Mercer, at least, the cheerful group could not fore- 
see the future, and, no doubt, a delightful evening passed all too quickly. 

Four days elapsed before Colonel Burd was able to get his troops 
across the river; even then one man was drowned in the attempt. Now 
began the long, hazardous tramp up the Susquehanna trail—a journey 
that Burd had taken many times since his first trip almost four years 
earlier. Weary pack horses laden with the usual important frontier sta- 
ples, flour, salt, and rum, plodded behind the trudging soldiers. Arriving 
on February 15 at Fort Augusta, which had been his intermittent home 
for the preceding five years, the colonel wrote in his journal that he 
found “little stores, no tools, and everything much out of order.”* Be- 
cause of the monotonous routine of garrison life in a frontier trading 
post, many succeeding entries in this journal of Burd’s are repetitions of 
the laconic phrase, “Nothing material.” 

When the spring sent renewed life into the towering forests, and the 
lovely Susquehanna again flowed free in its widening course, orders for 
another campaign arrived. It would hardly be an exciting one. In Penn- 
sylvania the military operations would doubtless be entirely defensive— 
to conserve what had already been taken from the French and, what 
would be difficult under those circumstances, to pacify the Indians. 
There were to be only two Pennsylvania fegiments—one commanded 
by Colonel Burd and the other by Colonel Mercer. Burd was designated 

4 Edward Channing, History of the United States, 3:179n; American Historical Regis- 


ter, April, 1897, pages 97-112. 


5 “Journal of Col. James Burd,” in Pennsylvania Archives, second series, 7:415. 
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senior officer of all the provincial forces of Pennsylvania,° and after re- 
cruiting men for the service he was ordered to escort the new leader, 
Brigadier General Monckton, who had arrived in Philadelphia on May 
6, to Fort Pitt.? Rumor had it that Detroit was the final objective. 

Burd would have been quite happy had Colonel Joseph Shippen, his 
faithful friend and brother-in-law, been with him as in former cam- 
paigns. But quelling a mutiny at Fort Bedford had disgusted that young 
officer, and he had left the service for a venture in trade and travel. 
William Allen, the foremost merchant of Philadelphia, had invited 
Shippen, his young relative, to accompany his eldest son, John, on a 
Mediterranean cruise. With them sailed Benjamin West, twenty-one 
years old, already a portrait painter, and destined to become the histor- 
ical painter for George III. The young men left during April in the 
Jenny-Sally, which was loaded with sugar from the West Indies. Leg- 
horn, Italy, was the destination, and five hundred Leghorn hats was one 
type of merchandise which the young men were to bring home to Phila- 
delphia. It is not unlikely that Burd, who had been a merchant, who had 
traveled to the West Indies, who knew Picadilly, and had been born 
near Edinburgh, often wished to exchange the monotony of his life for 
the companionship of the three gay-hearted young men, the fun-loving 
John Allen, the poetical Joseph Shippen, and the artistic Benjamin West, 
as they journeyed to Spain, Italy, and the mother country.® 

Perhaps such wandering thoughts made it hard for Burd to resist ac- 
cepting the tempting offer of a position as assistant to Adam Hoopes, the 
contractor who sold the material to the army.? With such a change of 
occupation in mind Burd again debated taking the Shippen plantation 
and the large stone house in Shippensburg. But when both his father-in- 
law and William Allen strongly advised him to remain in the army, 
Burd, thinking of his family and realizing that the war contractors 
might soon have little need for assistants, whereas the provincial forces 

6Shippen Papers, vol. 5; Pennsylvania Archives, fifth series, 1:311. 

7 Burd to Edward Shippen of Lancaster, Carlisle, June 12, 1760, Shippen Papers, 5:53. 

8 Shippen Papers, vol. 5. 

9 Chief Justice Shippen to his father at Lancaster, Philadelphia, April 11, 1760, in 


Thomas Balch, Letters and Papers Relating Chiefly to the Provincial History of Penmsyl- 
vania, with Some Notices of the Writers, 175 (Philadelphia, 1855). 
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would long need a leader, curbed his restlessness and wrote Colonel 
Bouquet of the Royal Americans that he would leave for Lancaster on 
March 6."° 

Burd’s days in the busy little town of the Red Rose were spent as in 
so many previous springs—in recruiting and equipping his battalion; his 
evenings were filled with conferences, bookkeeping, and the entertain- 
ment of prominent guests in his delightful home. No doubt he greeted 
Stanwix who was going east to sail for England and also welcomed 
Monckton who had been wounded at Quebec but was to take Stanwix’ 
place. Burd and his new commander set out together for Carlisle. That 
the two officers were congenial is evidenced by the fact that they dined 
and spent their evenings together, even before Burd’s battalion left 
Carlisle on June 13. Colonel Bouquet, who was becoming accustomed 
to frontier campaigns, had preceded the general to Carlisle and from 
there had taken four companies of the Royal Americans to Pittsburgh. 
Monckton arrived in Pittsburgh on June 29, and on Sunday, July 6, 
Colonel Burd came. The next day Bouquet, with five hundred of the 
Virginians and Royal Americans, left for Presque Isle.** Colonel Hugh 
Mercer, who had been recalled from Fort Augusta, followed on the 
ninth with one hundred and fifty Pennsylvanians. 

For nearly four months General Monckton and the senior colonel 
stayed at Fort Pitt. The journal which Burd kept at that point was far 
different from the Augusta journal of the same year. Every day but one, 
he wrote in his terse, soldierly fashion about some important occurrence: 
of the fairly regular express service of James Innes and of John Meech; 
of the arrival of Captain Patterson with 153 pack horses from Presque 
Isle; or of some orders from the general to “press all’? equine animals 
—so great was the need of supplies. ‘The one exception was on the four- 
teenth of August when Burd’s only entry was “nothing extraordinary.” 
Yet an important Indian conference was in session, and pack horses 
laden with flour and forage from over the mountains, bateaux of corn 
from up the Monongahela, and wagons of tools and artillery stores kept 


10 Burd to Bouquet, A.L.S., Fort Augusta, March 1, 1760, British Museum, Add. MSS. 
21645, folio 63. 
11 “Journal of Col. James Burd,” in Pennsylvania Archives, second series, 7:421. 
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coming every day. Horses and men rested and then started off to the 
north for Venango and Presque Isle (Erie) or in the opposite direction 
for Fort Burd. Herds of animals plodded over the trails. Indeed Pitts- 
burgh’s modern Herr’s Island seemed forecasted: ““This morning Capt. 
McKenzie & 50 men marched for Viningo, with 30 bullocks, 30 sheep, 
30 hogs and 30 horses.”** 

Besides his usual work as commander of the first Pennsylvania Regi- 
ment, Burd had been appointed assistant deputy quartermaster-general 
by Monckton.'? The commission was dated back to May 1, and for this 
additional duty the colonel was given in sterling seven shillings, sixpence 
per day. Sir John St. Clair, with his irascible temper, returned to Fort 
Pitt toward the close of July. Evidently Burd’s patience had succumbed 
before the onslaught of this superior officer, for the colonel wrote that 
the general had made peace between the two and that they both lived 
with Monckton. Perhaps the fact that Sir John had been quite ill made 
him more amenable to reason. Major Gates, also at Fort Pitt, wrote that 
if the baronet persevered in drinking moderately he would for some time 
disappoint his executors."4 

On a Monday morning as the sun reached its summer solstice, 
Colonel Burd started out to find how many people, since Forbes’s con- 
quest just twenty months previously, had decided to reside at the junc- 
tion of the three rivers: 

Today numbered the Houses at Pittsburg, and made a Return of the num- 
ber of People—men, women, & children—that do not belong to the Army. 





Number of houses 146 
“ “  Unfinish’d houses 19 

= << ate 36 
201 


'2 “Journal of Col. James Burd,” in Pennsylvania Archives, second series, 7:423- 

13 Edward Shippen, Sr., to Burd, Lancaster, July 25, 1760, in Balch, Letters and Papers, 
181; an order of Col. Burd, A.D.Q.M.G., Fort Pitt, September 5, 1760, in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Edward Shippen Thompson of Thompsontown, Pennsylvania, which says: “No 
skins be bought of the Indians by any Person whatever untill Mr. Croghan comes home & 
sees the General.” 

14 Gates to Bouquet, A.L.S., July 30, 1760, British Museum, Add. MSS. 21638, folio 
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Number of Men 
« © Women ele hax a 
«© Male Children...... 
«Female 
149 


N.B.—The above houses Exclusive of those in the Fort; in the Fort five long 
barracks and a long casimitt."5 


Perhaps during this survey of real estate Burd decided on a choice 
site for himself; at any rate he built a house on the hill outside the fort 


before January, 1762, when James Kenny went to it during the flood.'® 


At that time it was used for a schoolhouse. By the summer of 1763 
the house was gone, for in Ecuyer’s Orderly Book mention is made of 
the people needing an armed guard while repairing fences near where 
Burd’s house “stood.”*? Burd claimed—no one could yet own—the 
tract of land at least until the close of 1769."° 

The fourteen boys and the eighteen girls all so carefully listed —the 
Johns and Roberts, the Sallies and Phoebes—would make the ideal 
group, in size at least, for a classroom. But even by the next year, only 
twenty pupils were attending so that the schoolmaster assumed religious 
duties as well as those for which he was hired at sixty pounds yearly.'? 
Did that first Pittsburgh teacher envisage the heterogeneous masses 
whose minds would be slightly shaped by the instructor of the future, 
and, as he struggled to fan the chips into a blaze while the wind and 
snow swirled through the chinks in the logs, did he foresee the comfort- 
able, modern stone buildings of today? And those children-—did they 
enjoy school days, or did the boys play truant in order to attend the ar- 

15 “Journal of Col. James Burd,” in Pennsylvania Archives, second series, 7 :422. 

16 “Journal of James Kenny, 1761-63,” in Pennsylvania Magazine of History and 
Biography, 37:36 (1913). 

17 Mary C. Darlington, ed., Fort Pitt and Letters from the Frontier, 157 (Pittsburgh, 
1892). 

18 William Thompson to Burd, Carlisle, September 15, 1769, in Shippen Papers, 7:17. 
In 1785 Col. Burd’s son, James Burd, Jr., surveyed six tracts of land near Fort Pitt. The 
next year his eldest brother, Edward, bought four tracts for him, which James held at 
least until 1790. 

19 “Journal of James Kenny,” in Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, 
37:29 (1913). 
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rival of some noted Indian chief, or to watch the shipwrights fell the 
giant trees on Grant’s Hill and hew them into shape for the scows and 
bateaux? As Colonel Burd wrote down the names of those children that 
lovely June day, it may well be that a certain plan was born in his mind. 
He may have built his house with the intention of using it, himself, 
during the summer campaign, and then for the children’s schoolhouse 
during the winter. Colonel Burd had six children of his own in Lancas- 
ter. Family letters often mentioned the studies of the older children. He 
was a firm believer in education, and although this first census was not 
taken for school purposes, it is quite likely that a school followed as a 
result. 

The names of these earliest inhabitants of the present busy “Workshop 
of the World” are intensely interesting. There was William Trent of 
the old firm, Hockly, Trent and Croghan. He had built the original 
English fortification for the Ohio Company, which, during his absence 
in 1754 had been taken and demolished by the French before they built 
Fort Duquesne. There was Edward Ward whose name is also indelibly 
connected with the earliest fort. There was John McClure, uncle of 
Major Ebenezer Denny, Pittsburgh’s first mayor. These two last names 
are borne today by some of Pittsburgh’s most representative citizens. 
There was Lazarus Lowery, the Indian trader, for whose scalp the gov- 
ernor of Canada authorized the commandant at Detroit to offer an 
exceptionally large price, because of Lowery’s detrimental, anti-French, 
influence with the Indians.?° And there was John Langdale, who, with 
Josiah Davenport and Robert Burchan, was commissioned by the gov- 
ernment under an act for preventing abuses in the Indian trade.*' Hav- 
ing come to Fort Pitt in 1760, Langdale, during an enforced absence 
due to illness, caused Monckton and Burd much trouble when he made 
several accusations against James Kenny and Josiah Davenport. 

Meantime the fortifications which were to constitute Fort Pitt were 
gradually assuming formidable shape. Captain Harry Gordon, the chief 
engineer, was busy during the late summer of 1760 building a “bomb 

20 From notes of Isaac Craig in Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, 


2:469 (1878). 
21 Pennsylvania Archives, first series, 3:735. 
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proof,” one hundred eighty feet long and twenty-four feet broad. He 
often had the shipwright, Jehu Eyre, and his men, though hired to build 
bateaux, working on this “bomb proof.”** The Indian conference was 
due, and one never knew what the outcome might be; therefore the 
men worked from sunrise to sunset and often on Sundays. Materials for 
the workers and food supplies arrived daily; yet neither magazine nor 
commissary was ever too full. Hundreds of visiting Indians made that 
impossible. In fact, hunting and fishing were not only pastimes but also 
a most desirable means of replenishing the larder. What fish stories those 
early Pittsburgers had to tell! On August 2 someone caught a catfish 
four feet long and ten and one-half inches across the eyes. A few days 
later, one was caught weighing ninety-four and one-half pounds. 

The conference with the western Indians was the climax of the year’s 
campaign around Fort Pitt. Many Indians arrived on August 5 and 
guns were fired “for joy,” although the sessions did not begin until the 
twelfth. By that date many tribes had sent their representatives. The Six 
Nations sent four chiefs, the Delawares four, the Shawnee two, and the 
Wyandots two. Besides these and other chiefs, there were 367 warriors, 
266 women, and 295 children.*? The Ottawas and Potawatomies were 
the only tribes which did not bring along their families. This horde of 
nearly a thousand Indians with some captive whites encamped on the 
north side of the Allegheny River. Doubtless the 149 white inhabitants 
of Pittsburgh appreciated to the fullest extent the value of the fort and 
its garrison. 

The scene at the junction of the three rivers that hot August day 
must have been one about which artists dream. General Monckton in his 
scarlet uniform, sword and laced hat, was surrounded by Sir John St. 
Clair, Colonel Burd, Captain Richard Mather of the Royal Americans, 
Captain Harry Gordon, the engineer, several other captains, George 
Croghan, the deputy agent for Indian affairs, and Captain Andrew 
Montour who acted as interpreter. The many Indian chiefs with their 
colorful, feather headdress, their splendid bronze bodies adorned with 

22 “Memorials of Col. Jehu Eyre,” in Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, 


3:301ff (1879). 


23 Pennsylvania Archives, first series, 3:744. 
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curious, tawdry ornaments, were surrounded by their stately, imper- 
turbable, warriors. Close by stood the alert soldiers and in the back- 
ground the motley crowd of women and children pressed closer. Roam- 
ing among that dusky throng were to be found, no doubt, most of those 
boys whom Colonel Burd had named in his census. 

Monckton opened the conference by reading: the speech of welcome 
from the commander of all His Maijesty’s troops in America, Jeffrey 
Amherst. The skeptical red men heard, “I do assure all The Indian 
Nations, that His Majesty has not sent me to deprive any of you of your 
Lands and Property”; Chief Touisgourawa of the Six Nations made the 
response and gave a wampum belt. So began the long tedious battle of 
wits which lasted several days. King Beaver, Teedyuscung, Sonneque- 
hana, and Kethecomey all took part. Finally the principal warrior of the 
Delawares spoke words which must have made Colonel Burd and 
George Croghan, the two frontiersmen with the most experience in 
Indian affairs, feel light of heart. Said he, “You have Often desired to 
see some of your Flesh & Blood, we now Open our Hands and deliver 
you some of them; don’t press us on that Head, God will Direct us, and 
you will see them all as we are now Brethren again; let us not enter 
into any more Disputes.”** Afterwards seven prisoners were delivered 
to General Monckton. According to one account of this important gath- 
ering of tribes, twenty-two prisoners were finally returned to their white 
brothers.*5 

Progressing slowly but steadily the conference closed on August 18, 
but other smaller meetings were necessary before Colonel Burd could 
write in his journal, “Finished the treaty with intire pure (peace? ) and 


satisfaction.”*© Presents of coats, gold and silver laced hats, ruffled shirts, 


kettles, and rum were given to the Indians. These diverse gifts cost the 
government about two hundred pounds.*7 

The agenda for most Indian conferences were very numerous and 
very similar. Volweiler in his book, George Croghan and the Westward 


24 Pennsylvania Archives, first series, 3:745, 749. 

2§ William Trent’s Journal, at the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 

26 “Journal of Col. James Burd,” in Pennsylvania Archives, second series, 7:424. 

27 “Memorials of Col. Jehu Eyre,” in Pennsyluania Magazine of History and Biography, 
:297. 
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Movement,** mentions six of them. First, grants of land where the Eng- 
lish could erect forts; second, the release of English prisoners; third, in- 
telligence to be gained of ‘what was happening in the wilderness; fourth, 
the safety of person and property—for instance, much time was taken 
in dealing with suitable punishment for the ubiquitous horse thief; fifth, 


. 
provisions must be furnished to the numerous Indians who came for the 


conference; lastly, the resumption of trade upon which the Indians were 
becoming more and more dependent. 

The 1760 conference, the largest up to this time ever held at Fort 
Pitt, probably dealt with all these subjects. But the most important deci- 
sion reached at this conference was the acknowledgment by the various 
western tribes of the overlordship of the Six Nations. In Richard Peters’ 
answer to a letter from General Monckton relative to this suzerainty, 
Peters summarized the expected results thus: “The ready manner in 
which all Tribes of western Indians have acknowledged that the Ohio 
lands belong to the Six Nations will cut off abundance of trouble and 
dispute.”*? Carl Van Doren, in his introduction to Indian Treaties Print- 
ed by Benjamin Franklin (Philadelphia, 1938), stresses the fact that 
the chiefs of the Six Nations did strive for a peaceful settlement of dis- 
putes, not only with “Brother Onas” but also with later white leaders. 

News trickled into the fort slowly but inevitably. In the evenings as 
the general and his staff sat by the gently flowing Monongahela they 
discussed the latest dispatches about the war in Europe and on the other 
American fronts—news of Amherst, of Bouquet, and of Burd’s “name- 
sake” gone on his attempt to relieve hapless Fort Louden in Virginia. 
News came also in the scanty old newspapers and in private letters from 
loved ones. Queer news—the cider had turned sour; the man’s wife 
having run away with a neighboring miller, everything was put out of 
her husband’s head. Sad news—Sally Burd wrote her husband of the 
death of their baby, Anne. Glorious news—Montreal was taken and 

28 Order of Col. Burd, assistant deputy quartermaster-general, Fort Pitt, September 5, 
1760, Albert T. Volweiler, George Croghan and the Westward Movement, 1741-1782, 
p- 144-149 (Cleveland, 1926). 


29 Papers Relating to Philadelphia, vol. 1, Chalmers Collection, New York Public 
Library. 
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Amherst was in possession of all Canada! On October 2, that victory 
was celebrated at Fort Pitt, almost a month after the event occurred, 
by the firing of guns and the “three dozen sky rockets at night.”3° As 
the staff gathered around the card game under the sputtering pine knot, 
each man saw visions of the “settlements” in the blazing fire. Monckton 
hurried plans for the end of the campaign. He decided to leave most of 
the Pennsylvania troops at Fort Pitt and to place Sir John St. Clair in 
command until Bouquet should return from Presque Isle.3* 

Monday morning, October 27, General Monckton, Colonel Burd, 
and Major Gates left Fort Pitt for the East. Little did they dream of a 
solemn event which had happened in England two days earlier—the 
death of George II. The accession of his grandson, young George III, 
foreshadowed a vast change in the lives of these three men and for the 
country for which they were fighting; but at this time they thought only 
of riding toward the settlements and the old established order. They 
spent a night each at Bushy Run, Ligonier, Stoney Creek, Bedford, 
Juniata Ferry, Fort Loudon, Carlisle, and “Six Blocks at the Bare” 
(between the Susquehanna and Lancaster), arriving at Lancaster at 


eleven o’clock in the morning of November 4. At noon Burd “dined” 


his fellow travelers at his home; later he and Mr. Shippen conveyed 
them over Conestoga Creek and saw them start on their way to Phila- 
delphia. The colonel returned home to await further orders.3? 

Once again Burd was casting about for a more advantageous position. 
Now the war seemed practically finished. The question seemed to be: to 
remain in the service or to leave. Burd must have applied for advance- 
ment in the quartermaster department, for he asked Bouquet for a 
“certificate” or recommendation. Bouquet, always somewhat of an enig- 
ma in his relationship to Burd, sent a rather ambiguous reply.?3 The 
result seems to have been nothing, and on December 5, Burd again re- 
ceived from Governor Hamilton the command at Fort Augusta.34 At 


30 “Memorials of Col. Jehu Eyre,” 297. 

31 St. Clair to Bouquet, Fort Pitt, November 13, 1760, British Museum, Add. MSS. 
21639. 

32 “Journal of Col. James Burd,” 429. 

33 Bouquet to Burd, Presque Isle, September 30, 1760, in Shippen Papers, 5:97. 

34 Governor Hamilton to Burd, December 5, 1760, in Shippen Papers, 5:113. 
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that, he was perhaps fortunate. Provincial forces were reduced. Colonel 
Hugh Mercer, two months later, wrote from Fredericksburg, Virginia: 


“All prospect from the Pennsylvania service failing I determined to start 


the practice of Physick here.”?5 With the Christmas season nearing, 
Colonel Burd bade farewell to his wife and little flock and again rode 
off for the Susquehanna trail. 


35 Mercer to Bouquet, Fredericksburg, February 12, 1761, British Museum, Add. MSS. 
21646, folio 47. 





SPOLIATION AND ENCROACHMENT IN THE 
CONEMAUGH VALLEY BEFORE THE 
JOHNSTOWN FLOOD OF 1889' 


NATHAN D. SHAPPEE 


HE FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY of the Johnstown Flood occurred on 

May 31, 1939. Commemorative notices in newspapers and mag- 
azines have appeared in great numbers with various degrees of quality, 
truth, and fiction. Even after fifty years, the American people still want 
their Johnstown Flood in its traditional form with all the horror still in 
it and none of the fables removed. Today, the “Tragedy of the Cone- 
maugh” still remains the greatest emotional experience of the latter half 
of the nineteenth century. No other event so captured the sympathy 
and imagination of the American people as did the “Great Flood.” 
Around this event has been built a great mass of fiction, songs, and 
poems.* As late as 1904 a mechanized representation of the Johnstown 
Flood was a feature on the Boardwalk in Atlantic City.’ 

The result of the foregoing attitude is that the true nature of the 
Flood and particularly the relief of the stricken valley and the rehabilita- 
tion of Johnstown have been ignored. In 1889 and 1890 appeared nine- 

! An elaboration of a portion of a paper on the general subject of the Johnstown Flood 
that was read at a meeting of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania on May 30, 
1939. A sequel, entitled “The Johnstown Flood and Pittsburgh’s Relief, 1389,” is expect- 
ed to be published in a subsequent issue of this magazine. Mr. Shappee is an instructor in 
history, University of Pittsburgh, Johnstown Center, who has been engaged in extended 
research on the subjects named in preparation for the acquisition of a doctor’s degree. Ed. 

2 Burton E. Stevenson, in his Poems of American History (Boston and New York, 
1908), has three “flood poems.” Walt Whitman wrote a poem on the Flood shortly after 
his seventicth birthday. The present writer has collected fifty “flood poems” in the course 
of his reading. 

3 Johnstown Flood: a History and Souvenir (Atlantic City, 1904), a pamphlet sold at 


the “scenographic” reproduction of the Johnstown Flood, Boardwalk, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey. 
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teen accounts of the Flood, but these, with one exception,‘ dealt more 
heavily in horror and fable than in sober and reflective fact. The Paul 
Revere of the Flood, Daniel Periton, still rides today, even though on 
the day of the Flood he did not. Mrs. Hettie M. Ogle, the Western 
Union Telegraph operator who was drowned in the Flood, remains the 
“Patient Heroine of the Flood” who was killed while ticking out a “last 
message” from the beleaguered city.’ The “Huns,” in spite of official 
denials in 1889, still stand condemned of cutting fingers off corpses to 
obtain rings. 

Against such an ingrained background of horror and fable, the his- 
torian of today must take his stand, discard the untruths, and write the 
history of what actually happened, even though his work appears much 
duller than the more exciting information of contemporaries of the great 
event. Johnstowners are just as oblivious of the true nature of their 
moment in history as the world outside. In the accounts appearing in 
Johnstown papers on the fiftieth anniversary, Daniel Periton was again 
brought out to ride his horse through the inundated city.® 

The devastation of Johnstown had its origin in two sources: human 


carelessness toward the peculiar physical environs of Johnstown, and the 


visitation of the greatest deluge that has ever been recorded in Pennsyl- 
vania. In accounting for the damage of the Flood one must examine the 
geography of the area and the ways in which damages had been inflicted 
upon it. The deluge of May 31 came as an instrument of vengeance 
from a violated physical environment. 


4 The only serious contemporary attempt to present an accurate account of the flood 
and relief was written by John Bach McMaster whose unfinished manuscript was published 
in the Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography in 1933, $7:209-243, 316-354. 
McMaster was engaged by the Relief Commission of Pennsylvania to prepare the official 
history of the flood and the work of the commission, but the project was dropped after a 
series of violent attacks was made on the work of the commission by the New York 
Herald in October and November, 1891. McMaster was paid $1,866.38 for his work. The 
commission claimed that there was no need for a separate official history, since the pub- 
lished reports of the State Relief Commission, the Relief Committee of Pittsburgh, and the 
Flood Finance Committee of Johnstown obviated the need for the former plan. 

5 E. M. Colson, “Patient Heroine of the Johnstown Flood,” in Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, 31:8 (June, 1904). 

6 Johnstown Democrat, May 31, 1939. 
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Johnstown is located between the forks of the Conemaugh and Stony- 
creek. In a narrow valley these two winding streams unite and flow 
westward to pour their waters finally into the Allegheny. The Cone- 
maugh Valley lies deep in the Allegheny Plateau, five hundred to a thou- 
sand feet beneath the level of the mountain tops.” To the east lies Alle- 
gheny Mountain and to the west Chestnut Ridge and Laurel Hill. The 
Conemaugh River has cut these mountains to their base to give an outlet 
to its waters toward the west.* The two streams that flow through the 
valley are short mountain streams with a fall of twenty feet per mile.? 
Together they drain 618 square miles. Johnstown, the metropolis of the 
region, lies in the deepest hole in the Alleghenies for a thousand square 
miles.*° The natural beauty of the Conemaugh Valley was especially 
noted in the early guide books of the Pennsylvania Railroad."* Earlier 
this rugged terrain had almost discouraged the state engineers who sur- 
veyed the area for the route of the Portage Railroad. In 1825, Charles 
Treziyulny had written: “The whole country, from the upper forks of 
the Juniata to the forks of the south branch of the Conemaugh, is moun- 
tainous: mountain rising after mountain in quick succession. The main 
one . . . is hemmed in and surrounded by other high mountains with 
steep slopes, separated from one another by narrow ravines and present- 


ing no favorable situation for canalling, either by lockage or tunnelling. 


Here nature had refused to make her usual kind advances to aid the 


7 Raymond E. Murphy, “Johnstown and York: a Comparative Study of Two Industrial 
Cities,” Association of American Geographers, Annals, 25:175 (December, 1935); John 
Fulton, “The Source and Behavior of Fire Gas in the Johnstown Mines,” American Insti- 
tute of Mining Engineers, Transactions, 13:772-776 (February, 1885); W. C. Phalen 
and Lawrence Martin, Mineral Resources of Johnstocen, Pennsylvania and Vicinity, 11 
(Bulletin 447 of U. S. Geological Survey, Washington, 1911). 

8 F. and W. G. Platt, Report of Progress in the Cambria and Somerset District of the 
Bituminous Coal Fields of Western Pennsylvania, Part I, Cambria, 95 (Second Geological 
Survey of Pennsylvania, Harrisburg, 1875-1877). 

9 John J. R. Croes, The Rivers at Johnstown, 13 (New York, 1891). 

10 Johnstown Reception Committee, The Iron, Steel, and Allied Industries of Johns- 
town, Pennsylvania, for the Information of the Visiting Members of the Foreign and 
American Technical Societies, 34 (Johnstown, 1890). 

1! Pennsylvania Railroad Company, Guide for the Pennsylvania Railroad, with an 
Extensive Map including the Entire Route with All Its Windings, Objects of Interest, 
and Information Useful to the Traveller, 24 (Philadelphia, 1855). 
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exertions of man; mountains are thrown together as if to defy human 
ingenuity and baffle the skill of the engineer.”'* However, the engineers 
did find their way through the mountains, and the Portage Railroad 
was built. In 1836, Peregrine Prolix, in very poor poetry, eulogized the 
engineers, who 

Levelled the mountains, raised the valley, 

Made straight the crooked, smoothed the rough; 

Cut tunnels through the hills and valleys 

Through the forest dense and tough. 

Nor have they spared the Allegheny 

But overcame his towering height, 

With engines, endless ropes and many 

Inclining planes and bridges light." 

Johnstown, located at the western end of the Portage Railroad, re- 
ceived its first boom as a result of the completion of the canal and the 
railroad. Founded in 1800, Johnstown, prior to the canal, had received 
the benefit of small merchandising for the area. It had also been the port 
of deposit for Juniata iron brought over the mountains by the Franks- 
town Road and floated to Pittsburgh in the spring from this small valley 
town, “the only port for boating on the western waters, east of Laurel 
Hill.”"* When the canal and the railroad were completed in 1834, 
Johnstown took on a bustling enterprise that transformed the small vil- 


lage. Incorporated in 1831 as “Conemaugh,” the village became “Johns- 


town” in 1834. The Johnstown Democrat was begun in the same year. 


A “hydraulic cement” plant was started to furnish cement for the state 
system. Two boat yards, two tanneries, two breweries, in addition to car 
shops and blacksmith shops, were begun in the first decade of the canal. 
The four principal religious congregations of Johnstown built brick 
churches in the 1830’s.'S Canal tolls, in the first year of operation, 


12 Pennsylvania Canal Commissioners, Report and Correspondence of the Commission- 
ers for Promoting the Internal Improvements of the State, 54 (Harrisburg, 1825). 

13 Peregrine Prolix, Pleasant Peregrinations through the Prettiest Parts of Pennsyl- 
vania, 4 (Philadelphia, 1836). 

14 Solomon W. Roberts, “Reminiscences of the First Railroad over the Allegheny Moun- 
tains,” Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, 2:376. 

1§ W. Horace Rose, “Historical Address,” in History of the Centennial Celebration of 
Johnstown, Pa., October 5, 6, 7, 1900, pages 37-39 (Johnstown, 1900); P. C. Leber, 
Souvenir der St. Joseph’s Gemeinde =u Johnstocwn, Cambria County, Pa. Herausgegeben 
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reached $1,800 a week. In 1839 the canal and railroad collected 
$147,050 at Johnstown, and in 1844 the system transported almost 
eight million pounds of iron.'® When the system was perfected the rail- 


road could carry from six to ten cargoes an hour up and down its cables. 
Passenger packets arrived on schedule, and the mellow, echoing notes of 
the boatman’s horn enlivened the little town to the prospect of additional 
trade."? The Public Works system brought many Germans to Johns- 
town in the late 1830’s and all during the 1840’s. Traveling from 
Philadelphia westward, they settled there because the thriving condition 
of the valley invited settlement. Besides, Bedford and Somerset counties 
to the south had been settled by Germans."* 

The Pennsylvania Canal and Allegheny Portage Railroad were the 
forerunners of the Pennsylvania Railroad. With the canals of the Public 
Works establishing the best grade for heavy traffic, and the Portage 
Railroad solving the mechanical problems, the railroad was bound to 
appear as a competitor of the canal and finally as its victor. As early as 
1835 locomotives had been introduced on the railroad, and the first 
engine, the “Boston,” was put into service at Johnstown. The locomo- 
tives soon replaced the horses and mules on the system, and Johnstown- 
ers, accustomed to the locomotives, early became promotors of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. At a railroad convention held in Harrisburg in 1838 
Cambria County was represented by five delegates, three of whom lived 
in Johnstown.'? When the Pennsylvania Railroad Company was char- 


bei Gelegenheit der hier abgehalten Generalversammlung der deutschen Katholiken des 
Staates vom 21 bis 23 Mai 1901, pages 9-10 (Johnstown 1901). 

16 Annual Report of the Canal Commissioners, 1839, p. 47 (Harrisburg, 1840); 1844, 
p- 29 (Harrisburg, 1845). 

17A. J. Hite, The Handbook of Johnstown for 1856 (Johnstown, 1856); Henry S. 
Tanner, A Description of the Canals and Railroads of the United States, 126-131 (New 
York, 1840); Michel Chevalier, Histoire des Voies de Communication aux Etats Unis et 
des Travaux d’Art Qui en Dependent, 1:402 (Paris, 1840). 

18 Leber, Souvenir, 9; John Meise, Schantz and Johnstown, $8 (Johnstown, 1913); 
Deutsch Amerikanischer Staats-Verband von Pennsylvania, Johnstown Zweig, O fizéelles 
Souvenir fur die Feier des Ersten Deutschen Tages abgehalten unter den Auspizien des 
Johnstown Zweiges des Deutsch-Amerik Centralbundes, Johnstown, Pa. 19 Juli 1904, 
passim (Johnstown, 1904). 

19 Proceedings of the Rail-Road Convention Assembled at Harrisburg, March 6, 1838, 
p- 4 (Philadelphia, 1838). 
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tered in 1846 Cambria County furnished eight incorporators, five of 
whom came from Johnstown.*° 

From its geographical situation Johnstown would be a terminus of 
railroad shops and facilities for the railroad as it was for the canal; the 
town would derive benefit from this fact. In the report of the president 
of the railroad for 1848, S. V. Merrick was pleased to note both interest 
and subscriptions for the projected route by the people of the area: “A 
great spirit of liberality has been evinced by the property holders on the 
several lines west of the mountains, a free release having been given by 
nearly nine-tenths of the owners on two of the lines, and a large pro- 
portion on the third, besides a liberal conditional subscription to the stock 
of the company.”*" After a short hesitation over routes the directors 
chose the Conemaugh Valley route in place of the Black Lick Creek 
route through Indiana County even though it would be necessary to 
cross the Conemaugh by bridges at least six times.** 

In 1850 a contract was let to S. H. Smith of Johnstown for the con- 
struction of an iron bridge across the Conemaugh. This structure was 
104 feet in length and a “work of the most airy and substantial char- 


9923 


acter.”*3 Temporarily retarded by labor troubles around Johnstown in 


1851,*4 the Pennsylvania Railroad was opened for business on the low 


rades in December, 1852, and completely opened over the mountain 
? “9 p J Pp 


division on February 15, 1854. In 1852, Smith, who had built the 


20 By-laws of the Board of Directors (Adopted April and May, 1847) Together with 
the Charter of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, Its Supplement and Other Laws re- 
lating Railroads Projected from Cumberland to Pittsburg and from Pittsburg East, 10 
(Philadelphia, 1847). 

21S. V. Merrick, President, Second Annual Report of the Directors of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company, October 31, 1848, p. 22 (Philadelphia, 1848). 

22 W. C. Patterson, President, Third Annual Report of the Directors of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company to the Stockholders, October 31, 1849, p. 37 (Philadelphia, 
1849). 

23 Hite, Handbook of Johnstown for 1856, p. 31. 

24 The trouble arose among the Irish laborers. The “Way-Uppers” of North Ireland 
were the special objects of wrath of the “Way-Downers” of the South. When construc- 
tion was being done around Johnstown, the foremen would sometimes send for Father 
Mullen of St. John Gualbert’s Church to restore peace. W. C. Patterson, President, Fifth 
Annual Report of the Directors of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company to the Stockhold- 
ers, February 2, 1852, p. 11 (Philadelphia, 1852); “Sketch of St. John Gualbert’s Church, 
1830-1896,” Johnstown Tribune, December 19, 1896. 
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bridge over the Conemaugh, also secured a contract for twenty-five 


eight-wheeled “box burden cars.” In a few years, the industries of 
Johnstown were also furnishing iron goods for the railroad. 

However, for hotel keepers and small merchandisers, the railroad 
actually removed business from the town. Until the Horseshoe Curve 
and the Gallitzin Tunnel were completed in 1854, the state depot at 
East Conemaugh was used as a transfer point, and business gravitated 
east of the business center of Johnstown. With the completion of the 
mountain division in 1854, East Conemaugh suffered also. Not only 
Johnstown but the entire valley felt the removal of the business due to 
the “through” routing of passengers and goods in the valley. In the 
canal days, the railroad and canal both ended in Johnstown; at the later 
time the village became merely a ticket office.*® 

Fortunately after this bad turn of Johnstown’s fortunes a new enter- 
prise was begun which soon made Johnstown a boom town for the next 
seventy-five years; the Cambria Iron Company was resumed on a re- 
sponsible financial basis. The development of the Cambria mills, which 
B. Frank Jones (of Jones and Laughlin) called the “cradle in which 
the great improvements in rolling mill practice were rocked,”*® solved 
the problems of the stricken valley. 

The iron industry of Johnstown is of quite venerable origin in the 
western part of Pennsylvania. John Holliday had built a forge on the 
bank of Stonycreek in 1808, where he worked Juniata iron. In 1810 
a nail factory operated in town for a few years. After these early en- 
deavors nothing further was done in the early boom of canal days. In 
1839-1840 George S. King, a merchant, began a search for native iron 
ores in the vicinity and located good beds on Laurel Run, west of the 
town. With the Shryocks and David Stewart, King built Cambria Fur- 
nace in 1841, and Mill Creek and Bens Creek Furnaces,in 1342. In 
1845 Dr. Peter Schoenberger, through purchase of the other partners’ 
shares, became the associate of King. Later, buying the Blacklick Fur- 

25 George T. Swank, Geo. T. Seeank’s General and Business Directory of Johnstown; 
Including Conemaugh, Cambria, Millville, Woodvale, and Coopersdale, also East Cone- 


maugh, Franklin and Prospect (Johnstown, 1869). 
26 John Fritz, The Autobiography of John Fritz, 134 (New York, 1912). 
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nace of David Stewart and the Mount Vernon Furnace in Johnstown, 
King and Schoenberger became the chief ironmasters of the Conemaugh 
Valley.*’ Since there was no rolling mill in the area, or even in Pitts- 
burgh at that time, King persuaded his partner that such an iron plant 
would be the best enterprise they could undertake. In 1852 King went 
to Boston where he persuaded some financiers to back the projected 
Cambria Iron Company. The scheme called for a capital of one million 
dollars, which the Boston men promised to raise in six months. When 
they failed to do this, King went to New York, where other financiers 
undertook the project. King and Schoenberger were given two hundred 
thousand dollars for their furnaces and land. King was to act as general 
manager. In 1853 the buildings of the Cambria Iron Company were 
begun on the level land north of the railroad line at the foot of Prospect 


Hill.** The project soon failed, and King again went east for capital. 


In Philadelphia he interested a group of merchants headed by Daniel J. 
Morrell, later an “iron” Congressman, who took over the administra- 
tion of the plant in 1855 as general manager. King sold his interests and 
moved to Lewistown, Illinois. 

The revived undertaking was pursued vigorously by the Philadelphia 


> 


men. A large “company” store was opened in 1855. At the same time, 


he company secured the services of John and George Fritz. John, in 
1857, introduced the first three high roll mills in the Johnstown plant.?9 
George Fritz in 1872 patented a blooming mill which introduced the 
hydraulic pusher that turns and moves the ingots on the table.?° While 
the Fritz brothers were setting up the mills for large-scale production, 
William Kelly, who came to Johnstown in 1857, experimented with 
and patented his pneumatic process for producing steel. Morrell, in con- 

27 James M. Swank, Introduction to a History of Ironmaking and Coal Mining in 
Pennsylvania, 65-66 (Philadelphia, 1878), and History of the Manufacture of Iron in 
All Ages, and Particularly in the United States from Colonial Times to 1801, p. 220 
second edition, Philadelphia, 1892); W. Horace Rose, “Historical Address,” 38; Jo/ns- 
town Tribune, December 6, 1894. 

28 Johnstown Tribune, November 2, 1895. 

29 Fritz, Autobiography, 108-115. 

3° Alexander P. Holley, “Rolling vs. Hammering Ingots,” and Robert W. Hunt, “A 
History of Bessemer Manufacture in America,” in American Institute of Mining En- 


gineers, Transactions, 1:204 (February, 1872), and 5:201-216 (June, 1876), respectively. 
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trol of Kelly’s patents, then combined with other capitalists who con- 
trolled Bessemer’s patents. Together they secured the patents of Robert 
F. Mushet of England on the chemical formulas for steel and in 1867 
formed the Pneumatic Steel Association.*' In 1871 the Cambria mills 
produced their first Bessemer steel, the sixth earliest Bessemer plant in 
the United States. At the same time slack coal was introduced into the 
converters and roasted with the ore.}? At the end of the decade the 
Cambria Iron Company purchased the Vulcan mines in Michigan from 
Mark Hanna.?3 

As a result of shrewd management, improvements, and investments 
in latest devices, the Cambria mills soon became prosperous and known 
all over the world. In 1856 the mills rolled 13,206 tons of iron rails; 
by 1863 this tonnage had risen to 35,000; next year the mills made a 
thousand tons a week. By 1875 the plants produced 37,000 tons of 
iron rails and 43,000 tons of steel rails. In 1876 the Cambria Iron 
Company rolled more rails than any other plant in the world, 103,00¢ 
tons.*4 

The Cambria Iron Company, under the management of Morrell, 
Charles Wood, and E. Y. Townsend, adopted a generous but firm pa- 
ternal control over the industfies of the Conemaugh Valley. In addition 


‘ 


to their “company” store, Wood, Morrell, and Company, they estab- 


lished brick plants, gasworks, waterworks, the Woodvale Woolen Mill, 
which employed the wives and daughters of their workmen, and a large 
flour mill. In 1878, the corporation aided in the establishment of the 
Gautier Steel Company, which specialized in wire. For this mill, Eng- 
lish wiredrawers were imported directly from England. In. 1882, the 

31 Swank, Introduction to a History of Iron Making, 81-83. 

32 Frederick Prime, Jr., “The Economy of the Blast Furnace,” American Institute of 
Mining Engineers, Transactions, 1:134 (November, 1871). 

33 John Fulton, The Autobiography of John Fulton, A.M., E.M., esritten during 1912 
and 1914 Covering from his Birth in 1826 until 1914, vol. 3, pp. 103-104 (a manuscript 
of six volumes in the possession of his daughter, Mrs. Nannie Fulton Howe of Johnstown). 

34 James M. Swank, “The Manufacture of Iron and Steel Rails in Western Pennsyl- 
vania,” in Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, 28:5; J. Leander Bishop, 
A History of American Manufactures 1608 to 1860, vol. 2, p. §79 (Philadelphia, 1864); 
John B. Pearse, A Concise History of the Iron Manufacture of the American Colonies up 


to the Revolution and of Pennsylvania until the Present Time, 168 (Philadelphia, 1876); 


Swank, Introduction to a History of Ironmaking, 91. 
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Baltimore and Ohio Railroad also laid tracks into the town. Possessed 
of large farms, hundreds of tenements for its workers, and several coal 
mines, the company ruled the valley and reserved the right to dismiss 
any employee who joined a labor union.** 

Johnstown and the adjacent districts in 1850 had a population of 
2200. By 1860 this had grown to 9000, 13,000 in 1870, 18,817 in 
1880, and at the time of the Flood the valley contained 25,000 inhabi- 
tants. Accompanying this phenomenal increase in population, separate 
boroughs were rapidly chartered. Prior to the development of the mills 
only Johnstown in 1831 and Conemaugh in 1849 had corporate form. 
After 1853 incorporation spread rapidly: Millvale, 1858; Cambria, 
1861; Prospect, 1863; Franklin, 1868; East Conemaugh, 1868; 
Woodvale, 1870; and Grubbtown, 1882. By 1889 there were a dozen 
separate boroughs and villages in the valley.*° 

In 1865 the annual payroll of the Cambria Iron Company totalled 
$1,500,000.” This huge sum was constantly increased. Johnstown took 
its sécond boom in full stride. The waterworks had been finished in 
1868. Streets were paved; walks laid. The Cambria Tribune, started 
as a weekly in 1853, became the daily Johnstown Tribune in 1873. A. 
J. Hite’s first directory of 1856 was succeeded by George Swank’s Di- 
rectory in 1869. By 1870 the town boasted a high school, and a night 
school maintained by the company. In addition, the valley had seven 
hotels, fourteen boarding houses, six breweries and sixty-two saloons. 
George Swank ascribed this new prosperity to the founding of the works: 
“Before that time it was but a wooden village. Since then ten miles of 
streets have been graded and paved, and twenty miles of brick pave- 
ments laid. Pure water is now brought the distance of five miles, and 
ten miles of water pipe are laid, furnishing the water of a mountain 
stream at small cost. Large Gas Works have been built and not less than 


ten miles of gas pipe laid.”3* 


35 The best account of these collateral interests of the company, outside the Johnstown 
Tribune, is A. L. Holley and Lenox Smith, The Works of the Cambria Iron Company, 
2 ff. (Londen, 1878). 

30 W. Horace Rose, “Historical Address,” 41-46. 

37 Daniel J. Morrell, The Manufacture of Railroad Iron, 4 (Philadelphia, 1866). 
38 Swank, Business Directory of Johnstown, 1869. 
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S. B. McCormick, while eulogizing the company and its payroll, 
nevertheless gave part credit to the progressive men of Johnstown bor- 
ough: “A Town Council of go-ahead-ative business men was elected, 
who proceeded to boulder the streets, widen and pave the sidewalks, lay 
out new streets and alleys, and enforce other improvements, till at 
length Johnstown has assumed the characteristics of a city of no mean 
pretensions.” 3? 

In the 1880's, the horse car, electric lights, and the telephone were 
introduced and Johnstown now had all the conveniences of the larger 
cities. The proximity of the mills, however, spread a pall of smoke and 
dirt over the beautiful valley. While the mills were “grandly elemental,” 
“Johnstown itself is a dispiriting borough, shabby and dirty. Darkness 
and desolation are apt to spread where manufacture gets a foothold... . 
It is more in the streets and houses of the working people that the need 
of beauty is felt, to overcome the discord which the works bring into 
the picturesque highlands.”’*° 

The foregoing sketch of the industrial development of Johnstown 
was undertaken so that the problem of fitting the industries and the 
towns into these narrow valleys, or, essentially, into this irreducible phys- 
ical environment, could be thrown into high relief. The steel mills, the 
auxiliary industries, and a rapidly growing and congesting population 
had to fit into the same valleys that had formerly harbored a tiny village 
and a few farmers. Stress and strain was bound to develop. The land in 
the valley became more valuable as industries developed. People were 
crowded into closer quarters, with poorer living conditions resulting. Both 
the mills and the people, stores, and railroads became packed in the small 
areas of level Jand. In this struggle the physical environment came out a 
poor second. Man and his enterprises had their way at the expense of the 
mountains and rivers. So careless did the inhabitants finally become that 


on the day of the Great Flood they were caught in the trap which they 


themselves had made and permitted to be made dangerously. The devas- 
tation of May 31, 1889, came at the end of a long series of abuses to the 


39S. B. McCormick, Sketch of Johnstown and Suburbs and the Cambria Iron Works, 8. 
4° George Parsons Lathrop, “The Heart of the Alleghenies,” in Harpers New Monthly 
Magazine, 67:334-335 (August, 1883). 
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Conemaugh Valley which had been done over a period of half a century. 
Mountain side, river bank, and river bed—all had received harsh treat- 
ment at the hands of man. When, then, the deluge of May 31 began, 
an overburdened narrow mountain valley was unable to perform its 
geographical functions. 

When the State Works were planned to go through Johnstown, the 
engineers decided upon a canal basin to be dug in the town. The basin 
was to be the eastern end of the Pittsburgh division of the canal. Goods 
were changed from railroad cars to canal boats in the basin at Johns- 
town for the resumption of their trip westward. Passengers likewise 
stopped at hotels in Johnstown until the ascent of the mountains could 
be made or until their boats departed for the west. In 1830 a contract 
was let for the canal basin. Located on the present site of the Gautier 
Steel Works, the basin had an area of eight and a half acres with a tow- 
ing path of 1470 feet on one side. Hotels and wharves lined the opposite 
bank. At each end was an aqueduct over the Conemaugh River.‘ 

To assure a supply of water for the basin in time of low water in the 
Conemaugh, a canal “feeder” was built in 1833. A dam 358 feet long 
and 7 feet high was placed across Stonycreek to impound water for the 
feeder which followed the hills for a mile before it poured the water 
into the basin. The feeder, costing $17,780, was completed in 1834. 
Residents living along the feeder asked fancy prices for damage to their 
lands but were disappointed when the canal commissioners fragmented 
their claims. Jacob Stutzman, presenting claims for $3,350, received 
$200. Jacob Stutzman, on a claim of $1,000, received nothing because 
of the “‘advantages derived by him from the canal are a sufficient com- 
pensation for any injury he may have sustained.” 


The “feeder dam” did supply enough water for the basin in Johns- 
town, but water shortage soon became acute east of the Johnstown bor- 
oughs. To remedy this defect, the state engineers planned a storage dam 


4° Johnstown Tribune, March 28, 1881. 

42 Report of the Canal Commissioners of Pennsylvania, Read in the Senate, December 
7, 1883, pp. 2-3 (Harrisburg, 1833); Appendix to Volume II of the Journal of the House 
of Representatives, 1834-35, Containing the Canal Commissioners’ Report and Accom- 


panying Documents, 88, 375-377 (Harrisburg, 1839). 
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high in the mountains which would furnish enough water for the canal 
from South Fork to Johnstown. Sylvester Welsh, after regional surveys, 
recommended in 1835 the construction of a storage dam on the South 
Fork of the Little Conemaugh with a capacity of 485,000,000 cubic 
feet of water. The legislature in 1836 appropriated $30,000 to start 
construction, but work did not start until 1838. Halted several times due 
to lack of funds, the South Fork Dam was completed in 1853 at a total 
cost of $166,647. The specifications called for the construction of a pud- 
dled earthen dam faced with stone, seventy-two feet high. At the eastern 
end, a waste channel was built to carry the overflow water into the 
ravine below. Through the center of the dam wall, sluice pipes of iron 
were placed. A trestle tower connected with the dam wall contained the 
sluice valves to regulate the amount of water flowing into the canal. 
Work on the dam was suspended from 1840 to 1851; then another 
appropriation enabled the engineers to finish the dam. Early in June, 
1852, the sluices were closed; by August the reservoir contained forty 
feet of water. While the state owned the dam, only fifty feet of water 
was kept in the reservoir due to the newness of the bank.*? 

Slight breaks in the dam were reported by the canal commissioners in 
1854, but these were not dangerous. In 1862, however, a serious break 
occurred in the stone culvert that surrounded the sluice pipes. The break 
occurred during the dry season so that little damage resulted to the river 
valley and towns below. 

On July 1, 1863, the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, which had 
bought the Pennsylvania Main Line Works in 1857, abandoned the 
canal; the break in the wall of the reservoir was not repaired.*4 

For twelve years after the abandonment of the canal, the railroad 
company paid no attention to the broken reservoir. In 1875, they sold 
the dam to John Reilly who, four years later, disposed of it to some of 
his Pittsburgh associates.45 The Pittsburgh men proposed to repair the 


43 There are many accounts of this fateful dam but few writers have referred to the 
engineers’ investigations and reports after the disaster in 1889. The material above is 
taken from the “Report of the Special Committee of the American Society of Civil En- 


gineers on the Cause of the Failure of the South Fork Dam,” Engineering Record, 24:198- 


200, 215-216, 237-238 (August-September, 1891). 
44 Thomas J. Chapman, The Valley of the Conemaugh, 91 (Altoona, 1865). 


45 Altoona Tribune, September 29, 1879. 
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dam, stock the reservoir with fish, and develop a pleasant summer resort 
high in the mountains. Securing a charter in Allegheny County under 
the name of the South Fork Fishing and Hunting Club, they began 
repairs.*° 

In the fall, a small force of men was put to work on the reconstruc- 
tion of the wall. On Christmas Day, 1879, as a result of six days of rain, 
the repairs were swept away by the rise in water.47 When the repairs 
were resumed in April of 1880, under contractor B. F, Ruff, a tunnel 
builder rather than an engineer, the sluice pipes were removed, and 
native stone was dumped into the breach. This was covered with brush 


and straw, to prevent seepage, and the break was filled with earth and 


shale. A defect in the repair was that the repairmen did not build up the 


break in the puddle wall by puddling a new core to the level of the 
previous one. When the repairs were completed, a total of 262,241 tons 
of material had been put into the break, but this had been dumped in 
from wagons. The repair then was a rough cyclopean wall whereas the 
original had had a well puddled earthen core. 

\pprehension over the quality of the repairs by people in Johnstown 
caused D. J. Morrell of the Cambria Iron Works to send John Fulton, 
chief engineer, out to examine the repairs. Fulton, securing the informa- 
tion from members of the club and the engineers there, raised some 
questions about the rough nature of the repair work; then returned to 
Johnstown to file his report. After giving a resumé of the construction 


of the dam and the repairs to the wall, Fulton concluded: 


There appears to me two serious elements of danger in this dam: Ist; the 
want of a discharge pipe to reduce or take the water out of the dam for need- 


46 A careful reading of the Johnstown Tribune for 1879 and 1880 leads to the convic- 
tion that the Pittsburgh men were secretive and probably deceptive about their plans for 
repairs to the dam. In the first place, the able editor of the Johnstown Tribune, George T. 
Swank, and the engineer of the Cambria Iron Company, John Fulton, knew the organiza- 
tion as the “Western Game and Fish Association” and the “Sportsmen’s Association of 
Western Pennsylvania” in 1879 and 1880, even though the charter in March of 1879 
contained the aforementioned correct name. In the second place, the charter was improperly 
filed in Allegheny County because the law demanded that the charter be sought in the 
county which was the seat of the chief activity of the corporation. Johnstown Tribune, 
December 27, 1879; John Fulton, copy of a letter to Daniel J. Morrell, November 26, 
1880, in the possession of Walter W. Krebs of Johnstown. 

47 Johnstown Tribune, December 27, 1879. 
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ed repairs. 2nd;—the unsubstantial method of repair, leaving a large leak, 
which appears to be cutting the new embankment. 

As the water cannot be lowered, the difficulty arises of reaching the source 
of the present destructive leaks. At present there is 40 feet of water in the 
dam; when the full head of 60 feet is reached, it appears to me to be only a 
question of time until the former cutting is repeated. Should this break be 
made during a season of flood, it is evident that considerable damage would 
ensue along the line of the Conemaugh. It is impossible to estimate how dis- 
astrous this flood would be, as its force would depend on the size of the 
breach in the dam with proportional rapidity of discharge. The stability of 
the dam can only be assured by a thorough overhauling of the present lining 
of the upper slope, and the construction of an ample discharge to reduce or 
remove the water to make necessary repairs.4® 


From the time of the purchase of the dam from Reilly in 1879 to the 
time of the Great Flood, there was constant apprehension about the 
stability of the dam. On September 30, 1879, the Tribune had almost 
prophetically said: “It is well to recall such matters as these for there is 
a chance that someday a historian will embody in book form the story 
of the old reservoir, and it will greatly interest those who came after 
us,”"49 

The repairs to the South Fork Dam were completed in 1880. The 
following year the Pittsburghers began to move into their “Lake Cone- 
maugh” estate. Cottages were built by more members. The club built a 


large hotel for its members who did not want to build separate 
houses.*° It stocked the dam in 1881 with a thousand black bass from 
Lake Erie, brought to South Fork in a palace car with oxygen tanks to 


insure better condition.5* Annual shooting matches as well as an annual 
regatta furnished the members with frequent excuse to spend vacations 
in their mountain resort. Two steam launches furnished visiting wives 
and children with an unusual novelty during their stay at the lake.** 


48 Letter of John Fulton to D. J. Morrell, November 26, 1880. 

49 Johnstown Tribune, September 30, 1879. 

$° The hotel and a few of the cottages still stand along the bank of the old dam. A 
few years after 1889 a Pennsylvania Railroad spur track was constructed through the bed 
of the dam to Windber so that the coal of the Berwind-White Company mines might have 
an easy outlet to the Main Line. 

51 Johnstown Tribune, June 4, 1881. 

52 Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Bureau of Industrial Statistics, Report (in the An- 
weual Report of the Secretary of Internal Affairs for 1909), 37:142. 
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The South Fork Fishing and Hunting Club had been chartered on 
March 19, 1879. At that time it was the only club in Pittsburgh that 
owned its own grounds. Its membership was limited to sixty members 
in 1883. The early projectors of the club planned for a resort and a 
membership which would appeal to the wealthy who wanted comfort as 
well as seclusion for their pastimes. ‘The names of Carnegie, Chalfant, 
McClintock, Mellon, Thaw, Frick, and Laughlin graced the roster of 
members. Initiation fees were set at eight hundred dollars. Sunday was 
strictly Presbyterian. Game laws of the state were strictly enforced. 
Members could take their families to the club for two weeks in the 
summer.’} The grounds of the club were posted against trespass and 
in this fact lies much of the ill-will of the natives toward the club before 
the Flood, as well as the hatred toward the organization after the disas- 
ter. Building small wicker dams at the mouths of the streams that flowed 


into the dam, the club soon enraged the people who lived near the lake. 


The residents, fully intent upon catching the club’s bass which swam u 
) y P 2 P 


into the tributary streams, tore out the obstructions.°* In this feud the 
natives were able to poach all the fish they desired, but the privacy of the 
grounds irked the peripatetic residents who had wandered over the 
mountains to hunt for a century. By 1889 the club membership had 
grown to sixty-eight, the resort contained 700 acres of which 500 
formed a reservoir storing twenty million cubic yards of water.°* 

The people in the Conemaugh Valley knew that the dam had broken 
in 1862 and had then remained weathering until 1879 and 1880, when 
a patchwork repair had been made by a tunnel contractor who was a 
member of the club. However, the fact that the dam was fourteen miles 
from Johnstown tended to make the residents feel that the patches of 
level land and valley in this distance would take care of any break or 
discharge of water which might happen. Twice in 1881, the Tribune 
allayed the fears of Johnstowners about damage from a break in the 
dam, stating that even if a break did occur, it would only “inundate that 

53 Pittsburgh Commercial Gazette, July 3, 1883. 

54 Johnstown Tribune, May 9, 1884; Pittsburgh Leader, December 21, 1885. 


$$ Dwight Porter, “Flood Discharge from Small Watersheds,” in Technology Quarterly 
4:316 (December, 1891). 
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entire section below Market Street.’’5° 


Danger was further reduced 
when an old grist mill bulkhead was removed from the Conemaugh in 
1883.57 As late as 1887, the possibility of a break was still minimized by 
the Tribune, which claimed that a break could not affect Johnstown to 


any considerable extent unless it ‘ 


‘occurred in conjunction with a great 
flood in the Conemaugh Valley which is one of the possibilities not worth 
worrying about.”’’* Regardless of the mild ridicule by the Tribune, the 
geographical fact remained that a large body of water had been im- 
pounded high in the mountains above Johnstown by a defective wall, and 
had created, at an elevation of four hundred feet above the town, a 
“lake over their heads.”’5? 

Much more blameworthy, however, were the attitudes and actions of 
the local people toward the rivers that watered the narrow valley. The 
storm of indignation against the South Fork Club is easily understood, 
but the Pittsburgh club was not the only guilty party in obstructing the 
environment of the mountain area. Johnstowners, by their own indi- 
vidual attitudes and acts and by the lack of action which they permitted 
their town councils to take toward the encroachment of the river banks 
by the railroads and the industrial plants in the area, were also to blame. 
Johnstowners, even though they suffered frequent floods and ice jams 
from their streams, continued to use the banks of the rivers as dumps for 
refuse, filth, and slag from the mills. When more land was needed it 
was always reclaimed by filling in the river bed. In the 1860’s Stony- 
creek had been a stream 300 feet wide and the Little Conemaugh from 


132 to 225 feet wide.” In 1882, the borough councils of Johnstown 


and Millville, in granting riparian rights to the Cambria Iron Company, 
set the channel width of Stonycreek at 175 feet and that of the Little 


Conemaugh at 110 feet.®' This great reduction of river channels, as the 


56 Johnstown Tribune, February 11, June 10, 1881. The section below Market Street 
was triangular in shape, four blocks wide and six long. 

57 Johnstown Tribune, July 3, 1883. 

58 Johnstown Tribune, June 30, 1887. 

59“The South Fork Dam,” Engineers Society of Western Pennsylvania, Proceedings, 
5:89-99 (June 18, 1889). 

60 Johnstown Tribune, May 22, 1894. 


61 Johnstown Borough, General Borough Law, Digest of Acts of Assembly Relating to 
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Flood proved, could not but seriously handicap the ability of the streams 
to do their natural work. 

From very early days the residents of the valley had used the rivers 
and their banks as the place to deposit all sorts of refuse. Rubbish 
from gardens, ashes, and contents of outhouses and stables had all gone 
onto the river banks or into the streams. In the early days the night- 
soilers hauled the contents of vaults to the shores of the rivers and 
dumped the reeking mass into the water. Sometime during the year, a 
freshet would raise the water in the streams enough to flush ‘out the 
channel. All sewers in the towns drained into the streams. This meant 
that all loose dirt was flushed from the towns into the rivers. In 1887 
the Tribune called the river banks the place where “loud and pestiferous 
stinks prevail.”°* Earlier attention had been called to this practice of 
fouling the river banks by Dr. J. M. Toner of Washington who had re- 
turned to Johnstown on March 28, 1881, to deliver a lecture on 
“Johnstown: Its Growth and Sanitary Needs” before the Cambria 
Scientific Institute. Realizing that the community was approaching a 
time “when the individual who can prevent a catastrophe and does not 
will be held responsible to public opinion and amenable to law,” Dr. 
Toner went on to decry the dangers to community life which individu- 
als created; and recommended that the boroughs consolidate to fight 
municipal dangers. Enlarging on the “change from a village, with its 
segregated dwellings, outhouses, stables, etc., to paved streets and blocks 
of houses built over ground saturated for a half century with domestic 


’ 


waste,” the physician warned that the citizens could no longer permit 


“village” practices to prevail in Johnstown.® 


In 1886, James P. McConaughy started a wall on the Johnstown 


side of the Conemaugh, ten feet out into the stream to protect a row of 
tenements that he had built on the river bank. Opposite McConaughy’s 


wall, a man on the Millville side of the Conemaugh also had a wall in 


the Borough of Johnstown, and Codified Ordinance of the Same, 79-83 (Johnstown, 
1883). 

62 Johnstown Tribune, June 18, 1887. 

63 J. M. Toner, “Johnstown: Its Growth and Sanitary Needs,” in Johnstown Tribune, 
March 28, 188. 
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the channel. These two walls would have narrowed the Conemaugh at 
that point to a “bottleneck” eighty-five feet wide. The Johnstown 
authorities finally forced the removal of McConaughy’s wall.® 

The borough government had not been very careful, either, about the 
river banks. Once a year Johnstown let out on contract the job of re- 
moving sand from the Point between the rivers,°’ but this good act was 
nullified by the deposit of street scrapings from the annual spring clean- 
up on the banks of the Point.® Farther east, Woodvale borough had 
built a six-foot wall in the channel of the Conemaugh in 1864.° Cone- 
maugh borough had filled up the canal basin in the 1870's. In addition, 
both Johnstown and Conemaugh had reclaimed river-bank land in the 
1880's. The result of these encroachments had been that the current of 
the Conemaugh had been thrown against the Pennsylvania Railroad 
right-of-way and in some places, their land had been washed away to the 
depth of forty to fifty feet into the hill.°* Earlier, on Stonycreek, the 
residents had observed alterations in the flow of water in the channel. 
Obstructions on one side of the river directed the current against the 
opposite bank. Kernville bank, south of Johnstown, was being washed 
away; the point of the stream around the old Union Cemetery was 
being eroded by the altered current, and the land at the Point was being 
cut away as early as 1875. In 1881, the borough council authorized the 


plea for an injunction against John Spenger for erecting a wall in Stony- 


creek, but nothing had been done about the encroachment as late as 


1887.°9 


$4 Johnstown Tribune, September 9—15, 1886 

65 Johnstown Tribune, May 4, 1875. 

66 In 1887 the street commissioner hauled 1150 cartloads of dirt from the streets. He 
sold 350 loads; the remaining 800 were dumped along the banks. Johnstown Tribune, 
May 18, 1887. 

67 Chapman, The Valley of the Conemaugh, 116-117. 

68 In 1888 the borough of Johnstown sought an injunction against the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company to restrain them from filling in along their side of the Conemaugh. 
In arguing this case, Chal L. Dick of Johnstown, attorney for the railroad, reviewed the 
changes in the width and course of the Conemaugh since 1849 when the railroad route 
was surveyed through the valley. JoAmstocen Tribune, January 19, 1888 

69 Johnstocon Tribune, August 4, 1875, January 11, 1887 
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When the Cambria Iron Company was started, the promoters bought 
the level land between the railroad and Prospect Hill for their plant 
from Peter Levergood for $3,000. Around its plant developed the bor- 
ough of Millville. As the plant expanded the company poured its slags 
and iron “cobbles” along the river bank. When the company sought a 
route for a spur track to its Woodvale woolen mill it filled in some more 
river bank to build its track.”° After the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
entered town by the Stonycreek route, it was necessary for the Cambria 
Iron Company to secure a switch connection with the railroad from the 
south. The Pennsylvania, afraid of B. & O. competition, prevented a 
company track from being laid on the bed of the Conemaugh because 
it trespassed on the land which they had bought from the state in 1857.7" 
Foiled in this attempt, the company then approached the boroughs of 
Millville and Johnstown for permission to build a bridge across the 
Point, fill in the north bank of Stonycreek, and tap the B. & O. tracks 
at their freight station at Haynes Street. On March 28, 1882, the 
Johnstown council gave permission for this arrangement, provided that 
the iron company still respect the 175-foot channel for Stony Creek.” 

In 1887 the Pennsylvania Railroad built the famous stone bridge. 
The new structure replaced the earlier iron bridge that had stood since 


1850. The stone bridge was composed of seven arches which spanned 


the Conemaugh. Local protests about the bridge interfering with the 
stream were raised but nothing of a vociferous nature developed from 
these complaints, so the new bridge was completed even though the bases 
of four of the arches rested on the bed of the river. After the Flood the 
people of the valley divided the accusations for their disaster between the 
dam and the stone bridge.’ 


7° Johnstown Tribune, March 18, 1873, August 27, 1887. 
71 Pittsburgh Commercial Dispatch, January 31, 1881. 

72 Johnstown Borough, General Borough Law, 79-83. 

73 Beginning at this point the remainder of the account is based primarily on articles 
in the following issues of the Johnstown Tribune: August 10, 1874; February 25, 1875; 
January 11, 1877; November 7, 1878; January 13, September 27, November 3, 1880; 
March 28, May 14, June 9, 10, 1881; January 3, 1882; February 7, 15, November 13, 
1883; January 7, February 6, 7, 1884; April 1, 1885; June 7, November 7, 1887; 
August 22, 28, 1888; and June 20, 1889. 
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The expansion of the railroad and the mills put a high premium on 
level land. After the canal basin had been filled in and the Gautier plant 
built upon it, a building boom began that lasted for five years. The 
Tribune in November, 1878, estimated that the population had increased 
by 1,000 persons in the previous four months. The demand for tene- 
ments was immediate and for a long time the industries were hard 
pressed to supply quarters for their help. In 1880 one rooming house 
reported thirty tenants; Negroes slept out-of-doors until Gautier built 
a “bachelors’ hall” for them. The boroughs enjoyed a tremendous build- 
ing boom in 1881 when 389 family apartments were built; most of 
these were two- to five-family tenements. As the prosperity of the decade 
continued, more tenements were built farther from the works or on the 
surrounding hills. The Johnson Company in 1887 bought the Louis 
Von Lunen farm of 193 acres along Stonycreek for $65,250, and here 
it developed the town of Moxham for its workers. With the develop- 
ment of Moxham all the level land in the valley had been appropriated. 
Then the plants and the railroads along the rivers had first choice and 
t 


1e people a poor second for their homes. Real estate came too high for 
people of ordinary means, and tenements increased rapidly. The rivers in 
the valley were drained nearly dry to meet the demands of the plants 
and the city. 

Encroachments on the river banks and the gradual filling of the chan- 
nels with all sorts of drift began to tell upon the valley in the 1870’s and 
1880’s. Johnstown has a long history of floods, beginning with a 
“pumpkin” flood in the fall of 1818, which was of sufficient danger to 
force the evacuation of people in Johnstown to Green Hill. In February 
of 1832 the canal was flooded from Johnstown to Pittsburgh and locks 
had to be rebuilt. Both rivers flooded the lower part of the town in 1861 
when part of the original Franklin Street bridge, built in 1842, was car- 
ried away. Other floods in 1867, 1875, 1881, 1884, 1887, and 1888 
all should have warned the residents of the valley that the condition of 
their streams rather than perverse weather was the cause of their dis- 
tress. Hard winters, with snow falling for eighteen weeks, would freeze 


the rivers over with two-foot ice. Thaws in the spring would produce 


ice gorges twenty feet high for the distance of several miles. In the warm 
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seasons, sometimes a rain in the watershed of one river would only pro- 
duce an uneven rise of water. Such an event happened in 1884 when 
the Conemaugh rose two feet in an hour although Stonycreek remained 
at its former level. In 1885 Stonycreek, on the other hand, rose three 
feet in forty-five minutes. 

In the 1880's these floods would cover the lower part of the town if 
the rise was more than eight feet in the channels. High water of eight 
feet in the channel of Stonycreek in 1883 flooded Millville cellars. 
Water of nine feet in the Conemaugh in 1881 flooded the Point. With 
ten feet of water in the channel, railroad fill and ballast were washed 
away. In the June flood of 1887, fourteen feet of water in Stonycreek 
washed away part of the floor of the Franklin Street bridge and flooded 
the first four wards of Johnstown—located between the rivers. In Au- 
gust, 1888, high water again visited the valley. Stonycreek rose to 
eleven feet; the basement of the main office of the Cambria Iron Com- 
pany on Washington Street was flooded to a depth of four feet. After this 
lood, people living on the Point began to move out of this exposed area. 

The floods of 1887 and 1888 warned the residents in the borough. 
The shallow stream beds, the narrow banks, and twelve-inch street sew- 
ers in Johnstown had all hindered the escape of water. After the flood 
of August, 1888, Burgess Chal L. Dick sent a special communication to 
the Johnstown council on the subject of the floods and river channels. 
The floods of recent years had demonstrated that the channeis of the 
two rivers were inadequate. With the hills being cleared of trees, the 
river channels now had an extra task to carry off the increased volume 
of water which formerly the tree roots held in the soil. Calling council’s 
attention to its ordinance fixing the width of the channels, Burgess Dick 
declared that these widths were not respected: 

If a stream along its course be alternately widened and narrowed, its carry- 
ing or draining capacity is no greater than its narrowest points, the banks being 
equal. 

At one point on the Stonycreek the distance from bank to bank is at present 
only about one hundred and thirty feet. This elbow juts far out into the 
natural channel of the stream; it is caused by the fill made by the Baltimore 


and Ohio Railroad Company, who some years ago were permitted to make a 
shifting vard in the bed of the Stonycreek. . . 
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It is not too late, however, to compel by legal means, a strict uniformity in 
width as provided by ordinance, and wherever persons have encroached, com- 
pel the removal of the encroachment. 

It is folly to presume that our streams will deepen as we narrow them; they 
are both rock-bottomed, and it will take centuries to make a perceptible im- 
pression on them.74 


However, the Johnstown council did not do anything about the en- 
croachments. Even if they had, nothing would have been done to rem- 
edy the evils. By this time there were eight separate borough councils 
with jurisdiction over the Conemaugh and two over Stonycreek. Fifty 
years of corporate individualism could not create united action to protect 
the valleys in the short eight months between Burgess Dick’s message 
and the Great Flood. Men for nearly ninety years, boroughs for fifty, 
and industries for forty had been ignoring and abusing the magnificent 


but dangerous terrain of the Conemaugh valley. 


74 Johnstown Tribune, September i9, 1888. 

















NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


LINCOLN’S VISIT TO PITTSBURGH AS REPORTED 
IN SCHOOLGIRL CORRESPONDENCE 


ANNIE Porter, from Freeman’s Landing, Virginia,’ was studying 
F music in Pittsburgh in 1860-61. Eighteen years old, she was living 
in or near the home of her teacher, a Mr. Roback,? in the downtown 
district. ‘The three letters from which quotations are made herein were 
written home to her sister Mary,? who was ten years older. These girls 
were sisters of the late Judge William David Porter of the Superior 
Court of Pennsylvania. 


On February 16, 1861, she wrote in part: 


You ought to have Seen the fuss that they made over the President here I 
have not seen as much excitement since I’ve been here the People were flock- 
ing in from the country to see him in every direction the house was so full 
here that they had not beds for all unfortunately I did not get to see him 
they had a list of the Streets printed that he was to pass through and he was 
to pass here but he Spoke so much longer at the Monogahale house than he 
intended to that he did not have time to go through the city at all they 
could hardly get Aim to Stop Speaking at all they reminded him two or three 
times that his time was up but Still the O/d Lad went ahead at last they told 
him that he would miss the train and It was so late then that he had to go 
Straight to the depot (he got off and on the cars in allegheny) there was an 
awful crowd of people came here to get on the verandah to see him but You 
ought to have seen the Scatterment when they saw the carriages turn up Wood 
Street there So many carriages the President was in one drawn by Six white 
horses 1 wasent dressed or I would have followed him up and got a sight 
along with the rest his Sow was with him if I could have got a peep at 
him the Old Man might have gone to grass for me. Old Abe kissed a great 
many of the Ladies Everybody was so much pleased [with] him _ fifth Street 
is Strung with flags from one end to the other there was two or three com- 
panies of Solidiers met him at the depot and escorted him to the “Mononga- 


1 Near what is now New Cumberland, West Virginia. 

2'The name of Mr. Roback (Robeck?) does not appear in the city directories of those 
years, though he is supposed to have resided on Fifth Street. 

3'The correspondence has been preserved by W. A. Crawford of Erie, Pennsylvania. 


He is Mary Porter’s son. 
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hala” House, but I Suppose I have told You as much about him as You will 
care about reading.‘ 


Among other things in this letter, we read: 


Oh Moll You ought to hear me Sing I can Sing Bonnie Eloise with a 
vengeance... . 


I never hear avy thing about war except what I hear from home I think 
they are in an awful way down there about it. I was so glad George’ was 
elected. I just new that You would be in an awful pucker about it. 


Concerning the circumstances of her daily life in Pittsburgh, she had 
written two months before, on December 13, 1860, as follows: 


I am going to See You when I come home Christmas I think I will go 
down Saturday before Christmas if the boats are running and if not I will go 
down Monday on the cars... . 

I get turkey nearly every day sol will let You folks have full sweep at them 
{on Christmas]. I get grand grub their dinners are Splendid I get mighty 
lonesome here sometimes I am alone nearly all the time from the rising of 
the sw# until the going down of the Same....1 have a Boil on the side of 
my Aead ...1 suppose it is music breaking out Mr. Roback thinks I am get- 
ting along splendidly he has given me three Pieces I am going to try and 
know some of them by Christmas. 


Later, on April 10, 1861, there was a long letter from which we 
read these excerpts: 


Linnie® and I were invited to a party in cast liberty which came off last 
night She was to go with Beeler? and I with McBride’ they chartered one 


4 The best full account of Lincoln’s visit to Pittsburgh at this time, accompanied by 
references to contemporary local newspaper accounts, is to be found in Charles W. Dah 
linger, “Abraham Lincoln in Pittsburgh and the Birth of the Republican Party,” anée 
3:160-168 (October, 1920). 

5 Her brother, George McCandless Porter, who had just been elected to the Virginia 


“Secession Convention” 


assembled in Richmond on February 13, 1861. He, with many 
other delegates from the western counties, refused to sign the Secession ordinance on 
June 12. These gentlemen were expelled from the convention and their seats declared 
vacant. 

© Selina Crawford, later Mrs. Samuel Miller. Reverend Samuel Miller of Saltsburg was 
a brother of the Miller in the law firm of Miller and McBride. In a letter of February 
10, 1865, Fannie Porter wrote: “Sam received his call last week they are to giwe him 
$1000 a year.” 

7 Washington L. Beeler. 


8 Later her husband, Archibald McBride, an attorney. The McBrides lived on Union, 


Avenue in Allegheny. 
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known as the Ladies Literary Class of Pittsburgh, runs as follows: 
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of the Street cars [to] take them out and bring them back but as the rest of 
the party would not consent to Start home until 4 o’clock in the Morning we 
four concluded not to go_ the rest of them went and got home this morning 
a little before six o’clock Lin and I went to a concert last night which was 
given by one of the Music teachers of the city Mr, McFadden (one of the 
Jewelry men) took us we had a very pleasant time indeed but I think it was 
not near so good as some of [the] concerts they have at the Steu———— Sem- 
inary? I was a good deal disappointed I had supposed that a concert in 
Pittsburg would be something extra they did not have any instrumental 
pieces at all nothing but songs and they were principaly opera Mr Roback 
thinks of having a Soiree in May 1 told him | would try and make it suit 
to go home about that time he said he would catch me going home so I 
suppose if he has one Your Sisters will render their names immortal... . 

Moll we have had Salad here for nearly a month and have had radishes for 
two or three weeks I guess we will have cucumber before very long. 

Tell my dear brother Jack to write me a good long letter soon and I will 
have it printed in the Chronicle. 


Almost eighty years ago, the threat of war seemed not to have affect- 
ed the activities, interests, or spirits of Pittsburgh youth, if one may judge 
by these delightful glimpses. Two days after the last letter was written, 
Fort Sumter was fired upon. 

University of Pittsburgh Stanton C, Crawrorp!? 

9 Steubenville Female Seminary, which the older sister, Mary, had attended. 

10 Dean of the College, University of Pittsburgh. 


JOHN A. BRASHEAR: A BRIEF 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


FULL-LENGTH life of this noted Pittsburgh scientist and maker of 
piston lenses, edited by W. Lucien Scaife, was published by 
Houghton Mifflin Company in 1925, under the title, John A. Brashear: 
The Autobiography of a Man Who Loved the Stars, but Bashear’s 
briefer comments on the subject appear in his own handwriting in a let- 
ter addressed to Margaret Laird Macfarlane (Mrs. John W.) Patter- 
son, whose daughter and sons—Gretta Patterson Fuller, Wallace Pat- 
terson, J. Rea Patterson, and Graham Patterson—have presented it to 
this society. The letter, which was apparently written for a small club 
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ALLEGHENY, Pa., September 24, 1896 
Mrs. Joun M. Patrerson 
Respected Lady: 

I must beg your pardon for the seeming carelessness in replying to your let- 
ter of Sept—14. We have all been away from home for two months —as I 
was compelled to take my injured wife to a resting place in one of the islands 
of Lake Muskoka in order to bridge over the hot weather of Pittsburg. We 
have been home but a short time and I find correspondence piled up to such 
an extent that I have not yet caught up with it. 

Your request for an Epitome of my life work is certainly a very kindly one. 
I have always refrained from saying or writing anything about it in a public 
way — as I have only “picked up a few pebbles from the shore while the Great 
Ocean of truth lies before me.” However if anything I can say will help you 
in your good work I will try to do so as briefly as I can, so I had better give it 
in its proper sequence. 

1 was born in Brownsville Pa Novem 24" 1840. I was educated in the 
Common Schools of that place, but had not the good fortune to have any Sup- 
plementary College or University Education. During my School days, My 
dear old Grandfather — an entirely self educated man taught me all he knew 
of Astronomy — and many a pleasant night we spent together Studying the 
Constellations. 

In 1848, 2 Mr Wampler of McKeesport brought a Small telescope to 
Brownsville — an instrument he had made himself, the lenses of which were 
made from glass he obtained from Bakewells glass house cellar After the great 
fire of 1845. My Grandfather took me to see the Moon and the Planet Saturn 
in that little telescope — an epoch in my life, as fresh in my memory — after 
more than 45 years — as if it occurred only last night. 

I mention this little incident as it in all probability fixed my mind so 
firmly upon “things Celestial” that it never left me. It was nearly 30 years 
ere I had an opportunity to look in a telescope again. Then I commenced to 
prepare myself to make an instrument with my own hands. I had in the mean- 
time Learned the trade of Engine building — and the Construction of Ma- 
chinery — a most fortunate thing for me — as | found in my after experience. 
Soon I was given charge of the machinery of one of our largest rolling Mills 
— and while in this position I undertook the Study of Astronomy, Geometry, 
Algebra and Optics. All my spare time was given to these studies. My first 
procedure was to build a home for myself — then a workshop — in which I 
spent many many happy evenings — yes, long nights, working at my first in- 
strument. I was married to Miss Phoebe Stewart about the time I commenced 
my Scientific Studies, and | must say to you, as I have said to many others, 
that a large Measure of my Success has been due to the kindly Sympathy, the 
ever-ready help —and the constant encouragement of my dear Companion, 
indeed were her part in the work eliminated the Story would be a very dif- 
ferent one, and no one better than myself cam know what the help and kindly 
Sympathy of a Noble-Self Sacrificing woman means in the struggle of Life. 
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But I see I am getting too prolix and must proceed. My early efforts in instru- 
ment making were entirely to gratify my tastes for Astronomical Studies. My 
means were entirely inadequate to purchase the kind of instruments I wanted 
for my Studies — So I went to work to construct a telescope of 5!" Aperture. 
After I had made my Computations I Submitted them to Prof Langley who 
had just taken charge of the Allegheny Observatory. Prof Langley gave me 
great encouragement and I went earnestly to work. After my day in the roll- 
ing mill, I came home to a “good Supper,” prepared by my dear Companion 
who had spent an hour or two in the Little workshop putting it in the best of 
order, raising Steam in the boiler, oiling the Engine, indeed preparing every- 
thing for my going to work as soon as my Supper was finished. Some nights 
I worked until 12 oclock and Sometimes until 2 oclock in the morning when 
the final touches were being put on the glass. 

My first 5!" glass required nearly 3 years of my spare time, much of which 
was stolen from hours of rest. Many a night my good wife begged me to come 
to bed, but in my enthusiasm my better judgment was lost sight of. 

Never will I forget my first view of the planet Saturn in my own telescope. 
The beautifull “queen of the night” had made one entire revolution around 
the Sun Since I had seen it in the little telescope at Brownsville 30 years 
before. 

Prof Langley was greatly pleased with my Success and gave me much en- 
couragement. I soon commenced on the Construction of a much larger tele- 
scope on[e] of 12'" Aperture — a Newtonian Reflecting telescope. My wife 
and I completed this instrument in about 2 years. I say completed — but alas 
just as the final corrections were being made it was broken by an accident — 
totally unforseen. The day and night after this Accident I went through the 
most horrid mental torture of disappointment I have ever experienced, but 
to make a Jong story short, I broke away from it at about 4 oclock in the after- 
noon of the next day. It was a hard fight but I won it. When I went home 
that evening I found my wife had anticipated everything, Steam was raised 
— Shop in beautifull order, and a Spare disc of glass ready for work. Of course 
I put my arms around the dear girl, cried just a little, kissed her, and we both 
went to work with a will, and, astonishing as it may seem, we had such mar- 
vellous Success that in Less than a month our glass was finished and we both 
had the pleasure of making many observations on Mars during its opposition 
in 1877, the year that Prof Asaph Hall discovered its two tiny Satellites — 
with the great 26 Equatorial Telescope at Washington. 

About this time I was requested to do some important work for Prof Langley 
which I undertook. I also made many observations of Comets and was Asso- 
ciated with a number of Observers in making a Systematic Study of the Lunar 
Mountain Plato — one of the Northern Craters of the Moon. I was Still in 
the rolling mill — and trying to do my work there, and, following my Scien- 
tific work at night soon broke me down — nervous prostration & the doctors 
said 1 ust give up one or the other pursuit. To give up my regular business 
was to give up my Livilihood, to give up my Scientific work — was to tear out 
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my “heart-Strings.” I talked to my wife, my father & mother, to Prof Langley, 
and the decision was to make the pursuit of Science my future work. For 5 
years I had contributed many Articles on Comets — the Moon, Variable Stars 
&e to the Old “Chronicle” and to a number of Scientific Journals in this 
Country & England. 

During one of my trips, with some finished work, to Prof Langley I met 
Mr. W™ Thaw who did so Much for the advancement of Astronomical Science 
while he was Living. He asked me if I was the person who had contributed 
the Astronomical Articles to the “Chronicle.” I answered in the Affirmative. 
He replied “I have desired to meet you more than once.” “Will you come 
and see me tomorrow night!” 

I had not the remotest conception of what his purpose was — but I went. 
In an hour he had from me the history of my life work. When I left him he 
said, “I am coming over to see you tomorrow night — if you will be at home.” 

When he came I had my 12!" teles[cope] Set up — and he had a view of 
the beautiful binary Star, B Cygnus. Then he looked at my workshop came 
into our home, — The result was that Mr Thaw placed me in a position that 
would have required at least ten years of my life to attain in the Way of an 
adequate Equipment for the work I had so much at heart. All this came 
unsolicited — indeed | was not willing to accept his kindly offer — except for 
the advancement of Science -— or as he used to put it “for pushing outward 
the border of human knowledge.” 

New workshops were constructed & new machinery placed therein and one 
or two hands engaged to help along with the work. Mrs Brashear for a long 
time assisted me in the “‘fining”’ of the glasses for telescopes and She could do 
it most beautifully. 

Our first important contract was the Construction of the Great Lick Spec- 
troscope, with which Prof Kuln made many important discoveries. Then 
Came An Aurora Spectroscope for the Madison observatory then one for Prince- 
ton. Mean time we had made discoveries of great value in the Methods of 
Polishing Lenses, and accurate plane Surfaces, and orders came from our work 
from all parts of the World. Since 1885 we have made many important dis- 
coveries in Methods of obtaining that extreme accuracy in certain classes of 
refined work that have not as yet been produced in any other workshop in the 
world. Forinstance when the International Bureau of Weights and Measures, 
with headquarters in Paris, desired to Measure the Standard Metre in light 
waves, the order was sent to us because no other institution would agree to 
make them accurate enough — 28 Surfaces were required to be accurate to 
one millionth of an inch. , 

I will enclose you an extract from the Memoir which will give you an idea 
of the delicacy and accuracy of the work. 

But | must haste as this has grown entirely too lengthy. Suffice it to say that 
in the past ten years we have sent our instruments of precision to almost every 
Observatory and Physical Laboratory in the world. Just now we are making 
two large (the largest yet made) Photographic telescopes for the University of 
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Heidelberg Germany, And only a few Weeks since Sent a Similar but some- 
what smaller instrument to the University observatory of Tokio Japan. 

When I started as a poor Amateur to make an instrument for my own 
observations, I had not the remotest idea of ever making an instrument for any 
one else, but here we are in the fourth factory, busy as bees at our Loved 
hobby. The Monetary return has not, and in the Nature of the case cannot be 
commensurate with the Amount of brain Energy Expended, but there is a 
gratification in this work — aye, a pleasure that cannot be bought with money 
Namely that our humble efforts have resulted in many important discoveries 
in the realms of science that have added to the sum of human knowledge, and 
my associations with the Many deligh|t]full men I have met in the past year 
— [have] brought to me many pleasant hours, the Memories of which are very 
bright spots in my life history. As you will see, 1 have now associates in the 
work, but our dear boy Harry was taken from us a few months ago — just in 
the prime of his young Manhood. His death has made our hearts very Sad and 
‘tho’ time may “temper the wind,” his loss will always be a dark spot in our 
lives. 

The world of Science has been very kind to me but I have always felt that 
more credit was given me than I have deserved. 

In 1884 I was elected a member of the American Association of Science, 
in 85 a “Fellow” of the Same Association. In 86 Elected a Member of the 
American Astronomical Society. In 88 a member of the Astronomical Society of 
the Pacific. In go President of the Engineers Society. in 90 a Fellow of the 
British Astronomical Association. In 92 a Fellow of the Royal Astronomical 
Society of Great Britain — also President of the Pittsburg Academy of Sciences 
& Art. Same year a Member of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
—and this year a member — honorary — of the Astronomical Society of 
Toronto Can. And a Fellow of the Société Astronomique de France. 

So you see I have quite a number of Societies on my List. Two degrees 
have been Conferred upon me — D. Sc. & LL. D. but I do not like titles — 
and I beg my friends not to use them in any shape or form. They are prac- 
tically meaningless to me. | would rather a thousand times to know that some 
one had made a new discovery in the realm of Science by the Aid of an 
instrument we had made than to have all the titles in the “‘titular vocabulary.” 

And now respected Lady, out of this rubbish perhaps you may gather a 
little material that will be of use to you. If not no harm is done | hope except 
that your time will be taken up in reading it, and mine perhaps wasted in 
writing so long an epistle. 

I beg you will not take a line of it as Savoring of Egotism. I have never in 
all my life written so much about myself and now that it is done fee] almost 
ashamed that I have done it. 

I will only add that in all my work I was nobly aided by a good woman, an 
“unwritten hero,” who has no titles — but who holds a place in my affections 
larger and more enduring than titles can ever bring. My Son in Law has also 
taken hold of much of the important and delicate work and although our dear 
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“boy” has gone to his rest | hope the work will go on after we have followed 
him to the other Side. 
I am very Sincerely Yours 
J A Brastzar 
A penciled notation at the head of the letter runs as follows: “Reading 
this Letter over I find it poorly worded, as I have been interrupted many 
times, but I hope you can make out the sense of it at least.—J.A.B.” 


NOTE ON THE ANCESTRY OF 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 


N ONE of the March, 1939, issues of Life a statement was made in 
Li. World’s Fair Pictorials concerning the genealogy of George 
Washington as follows: “Great Britain—genealogy of George Washing- 
ton traced to King John.” 

The undersigned immediately wrote the editor of Life a letter in 
which he stated: “King John was a craven and a tyrant—the worst 
specimen of monarch that England ever had. If the statement has any 
basis of truth (which I doubt) it should be stated that he goes back to 
Queen Isabella (of Angouleme) the wife of King John, but if King 
John’s name must be used, it would sound better for our George if the 
name of Henry II, father of King John, were used.” 

The editors of Life wrote in reply: “We thoroughly agree with you 
but Life was simply listing the things which Fair exhibitors will show— 
we are certainly not responsible for them.” 

Some of the historically-inclined members of this society might delve 
into this and ascertain if there is any scintilla of foundation for the asser- 
tion. The writer is inclined to think there is not. Perhaps poy Bull 
was simply taking a fling at us. 


Pittsburgh Ropert GARLAND 








HISTORICAL SOCIETY NOTES 


Inasmuch as this, the March, issue of the magazine is coming out two 
months late, and because of significant developments in this latter period, the 
editor takes the liberty of reporting here and now the activities of the society 
up to May 1. 


At its first meeting of the new year, on the evening of January 2, the soci- 
ety, in accordance with a custom established in recent years, held open house 
to representatives of its affiliated organizations, and one of the latter, the His- 
torical Society of the Pittsburgh Conference of the Methodist Church, provided 
the program. In the absence of the Rev. Dr. Homer C. Renton of Uniontown, 
president of the Methodist society, the Rev. Dr. Wallace G. Smeltzer of 
Natrona Heights, historian of the society, opened the program with a brief 
account of the aims and activities of the organization, and later presented a 
paper on “The Place of Methodism in the Religious Life of the Pittsburgh 
Region.” Another paper, entitled “Methodism’s Struggle for a Permanent 
Foothold in the Pittsburgh Region,” was presented by Mr. Kenneth D. 
Magruder of Pittsburgh, the author of a forthcoming official “Encyclopedic 
History of Pittsburgh Methodism, 1784-1825.” Miss Helen Bigge, accom- 
panied by Clara Patterson Ruzza, rendered a number of vocal selections appro- 
priate to the occasion. 


Dr. Solon J. Buck, director of publications in the National Archives, former 
director of this society and of the Western Pennsylvania Historical Survey, 
and author, with Mrs. Buck, of the recently published volume entitled The 
Planting of Civilization in Western Pennsylvania, was the principal speaker at 
the annual meeting of the society on January 30, and he spoke on the subject, 
“The Service of the National Archives to Historical Research.” At the business 
session preceding the address, the annual reports of the treasurer and the direc- 
tor were presented, and Henry O. Evans, Esq., Mr. John E. McKirdy, and 
Dr. John W. Oliver were elected to succeed themselves as trustees for five- 
year terms. Vocal selections appropriate to the occasion were rendered by Mrs. 
Edna Blyth, accompanied by Mrs. Mathilda McWilliams. 


“Pittsburgh’s Place in the Fourth Estate” was the subject of a paper pre- 
sented at the meeting of February 27 by Mr. George Seibel, well-known 
Pittsburgh journalist, author, and radio commentator, now librarian of the Car- 
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negie Free Library of Allegheny. Another interesting feature of the occasion 
was the “Selections of Early American Martial Music” rendered by a few 
members of The Pioneers Fife and Drum Corps, with an historical introduc- 
tion by, and under the direction of, Mr. Wallace A. Young, fife major of this 
organization. 


A colorful feature of the meeting of March 26 was the formal presentation 
to the society of a large silk American flag for use at the society’s and other 
meetings in the Historical Building: Mrs. J]. George Kah] presented the flag 
on behalf of the Pittsburgh Chapter of the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution, and Vice President Gregg L. Neel accepted it on behalf of the society. 
Followed then the regular program, comprising an address by Dr. Sylvester 
K. Stevens on “The Program of the Pennsylvania Historical Commission, with 
Special Reference to Western Pennsylvania,” and an illustrated address on 
“The Restoration of Old Economy — Another Williamsburg in the Making,” 
by Mr. Charles M. Stotz, the architect in charge of the restoration. Appro- 
priate vocal selections were rendered by Miss Mary Ann Haushalter of 


McKees Rocks, accompanied by Miss Dora Sylvester of the same place. 


At the meeting of April 30, the Reverend Dr. J. Wallace Fraser of New 
Bethlehem discussed “Our Presbyterian Heritage,” with special reference to 
Clarion County, and General Richard Coulter of Greensburg presented ex- 
cerpts from the diaries of three Greensburg men, including his own father, 
who served in the Mexican War. An exhibit of eight paintings illustrative of 
former processes of stec] manufacture and of more recent flood-control projects 
at Johnstown, Pennsylvania, had been installed in the auditorium by the artist, 
Mr. Richard Metherell Harris, director of the Art Institute of Johnstown, 
and were discussed briefly by him. 


At the January and February meetings Mrs. John F. Biddle and George D. 
Wick, Esq., of Pittsburgh, Mrs. James Newton Nelson of Apollo, Mrs. Mary 
S. McNary of Crafton, and Eleanor Kay Hutchison of Leetsdale were elected 
to annual membership; Dr. Anna E. Jamieson of Pittsburgh was received as an 
associate member; and the Committee on Historical Records of the Presbytery 
of Pittsburgh, Allegheny Chapter No. 1 of the Society for Pennsylvania 
Archaeology, and the Leetsdale High School Historical Society were elected 
annual institutional] members. 


Members recently lost by death include*’Mr. Cooke Bausman, Mr. Charles 


A. Fisher, and Henry Tranter, all of Pittsburgh. 
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MEMBERSHIP CAMPAIGN 


At a meeting of the council of the society held on April 4, the Hon. 
Robert Garland, one of the senior vice presidents, was appointed chairman of 
a membership committee, which reports as follows: 


TO THE MEMBERS: 

During the last few days of April your Membership Committee appointed 
by the Trustees mailed the following letter to a number of prominent citizens 
(men and women): 


Dear Friend: 
THIS IS AN APPEAL TO THE CIVIC PRIDE OF PATRIOTI- 
CALLY-MINDED PITTSBURGHERS: 


We think you will agree with us that this Society, as the recognized spokes- 
man for Pittsburgh’s significant and colorful past, is rendering an important 
service, not only to its members, but also to the cultural advancement of our 
Community. 

To carry out our program efficiently and effectively and to continue the is- 
suance of our magazine, which has been issued to our membership quarterly 
since 1918, it is imperative that we receive more support, both actively and 
FINANCIALLY. 

This, therefore, is a cordial invitation to enroll with us, in accordance with 
any of the terms you will find in the enclosed application blank. You will note 
that the COST IS NOT GREAT FOR THE SERVICE RENDERED. 
NO INITIATION FEE. 

Hoping to have your favorable response, we are 

Sincerely, 
Enclosure MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE: 
Frank L. Duggan 
Henry Oliver Evans 
Robert M. Ewing 


Respond to: James H. Gray 
John E. Potter, Esq., Treasurer, Mrs. John B. Sellers 
Historical Society Building, Mrs. William R. Thompson 
Bigelow Boulevard, John W. Oliver 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Robert Garland, Chairman 


The response to the above appeal has been fairly satisfactory so far, although 
not yet up to our expectations. However, membership applications are coming 


in daily. Many prospects will delay immediate action — it is the American 
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way with busy people — and many may be out of the city. It is hoped, how- 
ever, that applications will continue to come in from time to time. 

Inasmuch as the various organizations and clubs have been circularized, we 
would suggest that our present members act as missionaries in a worthy cause, 
and as they come in contact with their many friends, they could very nicely 
put in a reminder that the door is still open. In the meantimé, your committee 
will continue its efforts. 

The appeal as printed above covers our case. It might further be mentioned 
that the society receives no state aid, and we permit our beautiful auditorium 
to be used for worthy purposes without charge. 

In this old historic city of ours, we should have at least 5,000 members. 
We shall very much appreciate the co-operation of our old members and the 
influx of new members who will receive this magazine. It is our desire to place 
our society in the front rank of historical societies, and we have yet some 
distance to go. 

Rosert Garvanp, Chairman 
Membership Committee 


In support of this program, the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, in its issue of April 
26, published a most informative article, with illustrations, by Miss Anna Jane 
Phillips, and subsequent issues of the same paper have carried the comments 
of certain of its readers as follows: 


Editor of the Post-Gazette [published April 27]: 

I was particularly interested in your splendid article on our Historical 
Society in this morning’s paper. I have been a member of the society for a 
number of years, and am really surprised that it does not receive more support 
from patriotic Pittsburghers. The quarterly magazine mailed to members is 


alone worth the price of membership, and there is no initiation fee. 

Surely all of our old Pittsburgh families should have representation in the 
membership, and inasmuch as we have many good citizens not native Pitts- 
burghers but now lovers of our free, grand and glorious republic, let me remind 


them that the words of the poet will apply equally to them: 
Breathes there a man with soul so dead 
Who never to himself has said — 
This is my own, my native land. 
If such there be, go mark him well. 
He shall go 
Down to the vile depths from which he. sprung 
Unwept, unhonored and unsung. 


A PITTSBURGH ADMIRER 
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Editor of the Post-Gazette [published May 3]: 

May I add my thanks to the many you have no doubt received for your 
co-operation in our effort to add to the membership of the Historical Society. 
Pittsburgh has a great past and there were great men in it and their example 


may influence the future. Your help has already brought results. 


ELIZABETH B. M. [MRS. HARMAR D.] DENNY 


ADDITIONS TO COLLECTIONS 


To Mr. Omar S. Decker, the dean of the society’s membership and the 
founder of this magazine, the society is indebted for the gift of an extensive 
collection of books, pamphlets, maps, prints, miscellaneous printed matter, 
manuscripts, and portraits. Included are several hundred books and pamphlets 
relating in the main to Pittsburgh and western Pennsylvania history, but also 
to some extent to the history of the commonwealth of Pennsylvania as a whole 
and of the nation at large. Among the published works that are new additions 
to the society’s library, or that provide extremely useful duplicates, are his- 
tories of Pittsburgh, biographies and reminiscent accounts, Pittsburgh and Alle- 
gheny directories, memorials, published diaries, county histories, church and 
college histories, historical society publications — notably seventeen volumes 
published by the Rochester (New York) Historical Society, and many volumes 
of the Pennsylvania Colonial Records and the Pennsylvania Archives. The 
manuscript material consists mainly of copies, made by Mr. Decker, of 
original documents relating to such subjects as the old Market House in 
Pittsburgh; the early land-holdings of Thomas Smallman along the eastern 
bank of the Allegheny River a few miles above Fort Pitt; Pittsburgh marriages 
and baptisms, 1803-1833; and burials of Revolutionary soldiers in Beulah 
Cemetery. Among the printed miscellany are maps of the Pittsburgh district; 
a genealogical chart of the Marshall family; and a group of periodicals and 
newspaper clippings relating to the World War of 1914-1918. A copy of the 
Otto Krebs lithograph of the “Old Pittsburgh Market and Court House,” and 
a large framed crayon portrait of Robert Pitcairn, noted railroad and indus- 
trial magnate of the Pittsburgh district, are also included. Many of the books 
presented by Mr. Decker fill important gaps in the society’s library, and others 


are welcome as replacements for certain much-used and badly-worn volumes. 


Mr. George L. Hailman of Pittsburgh has presented a group of documents 
and papers that relate primarily to the lives and interests of successive heads 
of the Hailman family, but that also shed light on general conditions in the 
Pittsburgh district and in neighboring areas during the periods covered. In- 
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cluded are the diary of the donor’s grandfather, James W. Hailman, for the 
years 1850-1859, to which are appended a catalogue of the books in the 
diarist’s library, and biographical data entered by his son, George W., on the 
occasions of his father’s death, on July 3, 1860, and his mother’s, on June 17, 
1870; the diary of George W. Hailman, which he kept as a student at Beth- 
any College, West Virginia, 1849-1852; a minute book of the Philomathic 
Club of Pittsburgh, 1859-1862, of which James W. Hailman +vas president, 
and George W., secretary; and miscellaneous items, 1853-1878, including 
business cards, bills, advertisements, receipts, a railroad pass (New Castle- 
Franklin Railroad, 1878), a concert program, certificates of membership in 
the Pennsylvania State Agricultural Society (1853) and the House of Refuge 
of Western Pennsylvania (1857), and a leaflet entitled The Evils of Long 
Credit (New York, 1857). 


The Historical Society of the Pittsburgh Conference of the Methodist 
Church, through its historian, the Rev. Dr. Wallace G. Smeltzer of Natrona 
Heights, has made another considerable addition to its collections on deposit 
in the Historical Building. Included are books, pamphlets, leaflets, programs, 
catechisms, church weeklies, manuscripts, and prints of portraits of John Wes- 
ley and other Methodist leaders. Some of the books deal with the history of 
Methodism in America and various sections thereof, but the bulk of the col- 
lection, printed and manuscript, appropriately sheds light on the history of 
early and mid-nineteenth-century Methodism in western Pennsylvania and 
parts of West Virginia, including published anniversary accounts or brief his- 
torical sketches in manuscript of various aspects of the history of the Pittsburgh 
Conference and of such churches and areas as Carnegic, Elderton Circuit, Ell- 
wood City, Ford City, Indiana, Jacobs Creek, Kittanning, Ames and Denny 
(Pittsburgh), Racine, South Greensburg, Tarentum, Trafford, Wampum, and 
West Newton, in western Pennsylvania, and the Clarksburg District and the 


Huntington and New Cumberland churches in West Virginia. 


Mr. and Mrs. Marcellin C. Adams continue to present materials and ob- 
jects that provide important additions to the society’s library and museum col- 
lections. Among recent gifts from them may be noted: a typewritten copy of a 
Pittsburgh directory for 1813, “Sold by R. & J. Patterson, Booksellers”; pro- 
grams and other printed materials relating to the East Liberty branch of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, including its annual reports, 1905-1910; 
and an interesting contrivance of the latter decades of the nineteenth century 


whereby, with strips of gradually varying pictures in a revolving, slotted cyl- 
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inder, the effect of motion pictures was obtained long before the day of the 


present “movies.” 


Miss Maude G. Stewart of Northfield, Minnesota, has recently supplement- 
ed her previous welcome gifts to the society’s library by the presentation of a 
number of issues of the New York Weekly Day-Book, 1865-1867, and of 
cight pamphlets mostly relating to western Pennsylvania history, particularly 
that centering at Meadville and Washington, Pennsylvania, in the years from 
1849 to 1861. 


From Miss Julia Morgan Harding, one of the longest-standing members of 
the society, it has received an original patent granted by John Penn, Jr., and 
John Penn, on June 21, 1776, to Thomas Gilpin and Miers Fisher of Phila- 
delphia, of a tract of land in the Manor of Pittsburgh embracing 351 acres, 
which had previously been surveyed for one, Dennis Daugherty, under a war- 
rant dated April 7, 1773. The sum of seventeen pounds, eleven shillings, and 
nine pence was paid for the tract. 

A most welcome addition to our library is a volume of mimeographed tran- 
scripts of records of the Pennsylvania Population Company, entitled, Pesmsyl- 
vania Population Company; Minute Books and Plan of Association, as tran- 
scribed and typed by the Works Progress Administration, Official Project No. 
665—23-—3-596, Frontier Forts and Trails Survey, under the sponsorship of 


the Pennsylvania Historical Commission. 


From Mrs. John Newton Boucher of Greensburg, widow of the noted 
southwestern Pennsylvania historian, the society has received a number of 
manuscripts from among her late husband’s papers, including a transcript, ap- 
parently in Mr. Boucher’s handwriting, of “Records of the Pittsburgh Anti- 
Slavery Society, formed October 4, 1833,” containing a full account of the or- 
ganization meeting; minutes of mectings of the board of managers, 1833-343 
and a list of the officers elected at the annual meeting on August 1, 1840. 


Other recent additions will be reported in future issues of this magazine. 


THE ANNUAL TOUR 
For various reasons not reflecting upon cither of the sponsors, it has been 


decided to omit, this year, the annual two-day historical tour conducted during 


the past eight years under the joint auspices of this society and of the summer 
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session of the University of Pittsburgh. It is possible that one-day trips to such 


places as Old Economy and Erie may be substituted, and ample notice to that 


effect will be sent to all members. It is hoped that the more ambitious two- 


day, society-university tours may be resumed another year. 





